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Poppin'c Coart, Fleet Street. 



TO 



THE REV. WILLIAM H. TURNER, B. D, 



My dear Sir; 

Encouraged by your obliging approba- 
tion of some remarks which I made upon our art, 
during a period in which I passed so many happy 
days in your society at Stockland, I commenced 
the following Series of Letters. Being fully aware 
of your fine taste, not only as it regards painting, 
but also the sister arts of poetry and music in 
which you are known to excel, I feel proud in 
having your permission to inscribe the Letters to 
you, for whom I have so much esteem and re- 



spect. 



I am, my dear Sir, 

Very sincerely yours, 



GEORGE BARRET. 



PREFACE. 



The following Letters were written agree- 
ably to the advice of a friend of highly 
cultivated taste in the Fine Arts; and my 
motive for making them public arose from a 
desire to aid those persons, and more par- 
ticularly young aspirants, who feel a strong 
inclination to practice so fascinating an art 
as Water Colour Painting- But they being 
in many instances so situated as to deprive 
them of the assistance of a master, the 
difficulty which they experience as regards 
the means is therefore such as either to 



Vlll PREFACE. 

induce them to relinquish the pursuit, or 
to waste their time in unsuccessful efforts. 
The instructions, however, that are con- 
veyed in these Letters are so simple, and 
the language so familiar, that almost any 
young person who is desirous of information, 
will, I trust, readily comprehend them. 

When I commenced these Letters, it was 
my intention to have included Oil Painting ; 
but on further consideration it appeared to 
me that this style of art had better be treated 
separately in another attempt, should the 
present Work meet with encouragement. 



THEORY AND PRACTICE 



OP 



WATER COLOUR PAINTINO. 



LETTER I. 



My dear Sir; 



Agreeably to your suggestion, I take 
up my pen to convey to you a few practical hints 
upon landscape painting, both in oil and water 
colours. But as a foundation must be laid before 
either can be used to advantage, and as these 
remarks are intended for those who are about to 
commence so delightful a pursuit, as well as for 
others who are somewhat advanced in the art, I 
will begin with drawing, which, as you know, 
signifies the true form given to one or more 
objects, with their relative proportions, by means 
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ON DRAWING. 



of a correct outline. To begin, therefore, to paint 
before this most essential part of the art is well 
accomplished, is an idle waste of time, as dispro- 
portion and bad forms will only be brought more into 
notice by the attractive display of colour. For this 
reason I will for the present confine myself to such 
remarks as will enable the beginner to acquire so 
desirable a power. In the first place, I would 
recommend him to draw some portion of a subject 
(a single object perhaps at first) from an engraving 
after one of the old masters ; and I think those 
either from Nicholas or Gaspar Poussin are the best 
both for beauty of forms, correctness of drawing, 
and grandeur of composition. He will also, by 
having the best works before him, imperceptibly 
imbibe a good taste, on which, in a great measure, 
will depend his ultimate success in the application 
of the acquired means. And I would advise him 
to avoid copying any thing from commonplace 
drawing books, because the examples happen to 
appear easy ; for he only can succeed, who is re- 
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solutely deteimined to conquer difficulties ; and I 
will venture to promise him, that whatever may 
present themselves as such at first, will be over- 
come at last by strict attention and persevering 
industry. But to proceed. When he can draw a 
part with correctness, he may then attempt the 
entire subject, and by adhering to the following 
rules, will readily find the leading points from 
which he will be able to proceed with tolerable 
certainty. His paper, which should be of the 
size of the original, must be placed exactly under 
and close to it. He may then imagine a line 
drawn from the termination of some principal 
feature in the example down to his paper, and 
thence continue it faintly with his pencil towards 
the bottom of it. This will give the situation of 
that particular part, as to its distance from each 
side of the paper. When this is done, he must 
fit, with the same exactness, the end of his paper 
to that of the original, and continue a line from 
the same feature horizontally to the perpendicular 

B 2 
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already sketched, and where these lines meet will 
be the true situation of the part required, which 
may then be marked by a dot, and so on for all 
the rest. From the points thus obtained the 
learner must proceed to draw the forms, which 
will by these means be made comparatively easy. 
This principle will be particularly useful after- 
wards in drawing from nature, as will be more 
fully explained hereafter. In copying, it may 
be soon omitted, as it is only intended to assist 
the eye at first. The style of making the outline 
should be clear and decided, as if done at one 
effort; and although this cannot be obtained 
without considerable practice, still the learner 
should aim at it in every attempt, which will 
finally make it easy. To render these instructions 
as clear as possible, I will add, that the whole 
should be lightly drawn at first, and when the 
forms and proportions appear as correct as the 
practitioner can make them, he should then dust 
off the superfluous lead, and afterwards pass a 
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clean line over every part, which will give all the 
effect of its having been done at once; at the 
same time he should increase the boldness of the 
outline as it approaches the foreground. I would 
advise him tp avoid as much as possible what is 
called a sketchy or free manner, for an outline 
ought to convey to the spectator a clear idea of 
the principal masses, and of all the objects con- 
tained within them, which a sketchy or loose style 
can never accomplish. 

Thus, my dear Sir, I have stated all that I 
deem necessary as far as regards mere outline. 
In my next I will treat of drawing from nature, 
which will include shade, light, shadow, &c. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Most sincerely yours, 

GEORGE BARRET. 



LETTER II. 



My dear Sir; 

Having, in my last Letter, laid down 
such rules as I thought necessary to enable the 
pupil to copy from designs, and taking it for 
granted he can now handle his pencil with tole- 
rable facility, I will in this proceed to instruct 
him in the way to examine real objects, which 
will prepare him to extend his practice to general 
nature. And here it will be well to remark, that 
he can never become an artist, who rests entirely 
upon what others have done ; for by copying their 
works only, he will depend merely upon his eye 
and mechanical skill, and from practice may pro- 
duce a copy very like the original; but until he 
refers to nature will never be able to perceive any 
of the principles that assisted the artist in the 
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construction of his picture : for unless he acquires 
a habit of thinking for himself (which the study 
of nature will naturally induce), he can never 
trace the thoughts of others upon which improve- 
ment so much depends. It will, therefore, be 
useful before he attempts any thing from nature, 
to examine carefully the tendency of lines as they 
recede, and the eye thus exercised will more 
aptly direct the hand to its purpose. This he can 
readily do, by standing at the end of a room and 
holding a ruler, or any other straight edge, at some 
little distance from his eye, while he keeps it 
exactly parallel to the wall at the opposite end, 
raising or depressing one end of it till it coincides 
with the cornice or upper line of the room. The 
vanishing line of the skirting-board below may be 
ascertained by the same method. The pupil will 
then discover, that the one descends and the other 
ascends, by the inclination of the ruler in following 
the lines ; and it is necessary to add, that if those 
lines, and all that intervene, being parellel to 
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them, were continued, they would terminate or 
vanish in a point in the horizon opposite to the 
eye. He should next open a door about half way 
towards him, and at the distance of a few yards 
from it he will find that the nearest part will 
appear much too large to fit the opening, and if 
viewed from the other side will then seem too 
small. The lines of the panels, &c., will vanish 
as in the other case. After a few observations of 
this kind the pupil will begin to see things quite 
in a new light, and be led to reason upon the 
perspective appearance of the various objects 
around him, which will enable him the more 
readily to comprehend and execute such of its 
simple rules as it will be necessary for a landscape 
painter to know. All that he will require, in 
making his first essay, will be a sketch-book not 
less than eleven inches in length ; and to obviate 
the inconvenience that will sometimes arise from 
the wind disturbing the leaf, he should be provided 
with two pieces of tin doubled, so as to admit of 
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being opened, to grasp the leaf and the cover ; also 
a bit of thread with a small weight at the end of 
it, and a pencil that will glide freely over the 
paper; and as he will no doubt have frequent 
occasion for his India-rubber at first, it may be 
fastened to a string attached to the button-hole of 
his coat. The pupil, being thus prepared, may 
now attempt some little familiar scene. I will 
imagine, for example, that the following simple 
subject is before him. A thatched cottage is on 
his right hand, with a door in the centre, and a 
window on each side, and one over it. To the 
left there is a clump of trees, and an extensive flat 
distance beyond. For the foreground, a stream 
with a few stones in it, and some larger on its 
margin, with a near tree on one side. This will 
be sufficient for the present purpose, and which, 
by adhering to the following rules, it will not be 
very difficult to manage. The horizontal line is 
the first thing to be attended to, which is the line 
of the extreme distance against the sky that 
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terminates the view, and is in all cases the height 
of the eye. Its situation on the paper may be 
about one-third from the bottom, but this must 
depend (in drawing from nature) upon the eleva- 
tion of the place from which the scene is taken. 
Having drawn the horizontal line, the next thing 
will be to sketch the foreground lightly and care- 
fully, as the correctness of all beyond will depend 
greatly upon it. In order to find the situation of 
the cottage, he must hold up his thread so as to 
correspond with its nearest perpendicular, and 
then observe what object or part of the foreground 
it crosses, and over that part (previously sketched) 
will be the place for it, the thread being a sub- 
stitute for the perpendicular line described in my 
first Letter. And in order to obtain the just 
situation of receding objects, he must imagine 
them to be over each other, as in a picture, other- 
wise his thread will be useless : and if he holds up 
his pencil horizontally, he will be able to judge of 
their relative situations on either side. Having 
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drawn the nearest perpendicular of the cottage, 
he may draw the further one at random, as to its 
height, and then oppose his pencil, or the edge of 
his book, to the lower line of the roof, as directed 
for the room, and where it meets the horizon make 
a dot on the corresponding part of the sketch, and 
this will be the point to which all the vanishing 
lines on that side of the cottage (that are parallel 
to each other) must be directed. The lower line 
of the roof will then cut the perpendicular drawn 
at random and reduce it to its proper height. To 
get the centre of the door, two diagonal lines must 
be slightly sketched, that is, one from the upper 
angle of the wall next to the roof to the opposite 
lower one, and then the reverse, and the point of 
intersection will be the centre of the wall, through 
which a perpendicular should be drawn to divide 
it (perspectively) into two equal parts, and this 
line will be the middle of the door; and tlie centre 
of the windows in each part may be found in the 
same way. I must add, that it will be particularly 
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necessary, in getting the inclination of the line of 
the roof, to keep the edge of the book or pencil 
perfectly parallel to the horizon, and then to slope 
it till it coincides with it exactly, and by no means 
to turn it towards the building. The distance 
should be drawn with a steady clean line, and the 
general forms of the trees in the middle distance 
need only be attended to ; but as they advance, the 
stems and projecting boughs should be accurately 
defined with as little of touch as possible. The 
foreground, with all upon it, should be firmly and 
correctly drawn, and if a portion of a young and 
light tree should be near enough to admit of it, 
the shape of a few of the leaves may be carefully 
marked. To get the reflection of a building, its 
height should be taken, and then carried down- 
wards from its base, and this will show its situation 
on the water. The same rule will hold good for 
trees and other objects. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER III. 



My dear Sir; 

I WILL now suppose, that the pupil has 
filled his sketch-book with outlines from nature, 
and is anxious to try his hand at shading. I 
therefore think it necessary to advise him not to 
attempt this upon sketches he has previously made, 
as I am of opinion that outlines from nature should 
never be touched upon in the absence of the 
originals ; for it is more satisfactory to see even a 
slight memorandum made upon the spot, than one 
touched up and finished nicely afterwards in- 
doors, which is too often the practice. There is 
also another idle and perfectly useless custom, 
which the learner should avoid, and which con- 
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sists in making a number of unmeaning scratches 
upon his paper, and then writing the names of the 
various objects, as trees here, water there, and so 
on: these are afterwards finished at home and 
passed off as drawings from nature. I must, how- 
ever, observe, that writing a few remarks upon 
any particular and striking effect of light and co- 
lour, when circumstances will not permit the artist 
to complete his sketch, is very useful in assisting 
the memory, and may be done upon the sketch ; 
but if much writing is required, it would confuse 
the drawing, and therefore had better be written 
on the adjoining leaf But to proceed. Shading 
at the first may be produced by various means, 
either with the black lead pencil, or black and 
white chalk upon gray paper. But the pupil must 
still make his outline as carefully as before, and 
check any impatient desire to see the effect of 
shading before the drawing is well attended to; 
for if this is indulged, a careless manner will soon 
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become a habit. Outlines, that are to be shaded 
with the pencil, should be very firmly marked, 
particularly the foreground, the dark parts of 
buildings, trees, &c. The pupil should commence 
with the sky, and then proceed to the distance, 
shading it delicately with strokes separated a little 
from each other, as this will give great clearness ; 
whereas merely rubbing the pencil over the parts 
will produce the contrary eflPect, The direction of 
the shading should be varied according to the 
form of the object, and when it becomes necessary 
to increase it, the strokes should be in a diflPerent 
direction from the first, crossing them obliquely. 
There is also another way of using the pencil, by 
shading with it without any attention to regular 
strokes, and then spreading the shadows, so as to 
produce an even tint, with what is called a stump, 
made either with soft leather or paper rolled up 
tightly, and then bound round the middle with a 
strip of the same and fastened with paste, and 
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afterwards cut to a point with a sharp knife. A 
cork is sometimes used as a substitute. The whole 
should afterwards be marked with some forcible 
touches to give it clearness and spirit. In the first 
manner it will be well to proceed from the left, to 
prevent the hand from rubbing the part already 
shaded ; but if that should happen to the light side 
of a building, a piece of paper cut to the form of the 
shadow and held upon it will protect it while the 
smeared part is being cleaned with India-rubber. 
By the latter method a very powerful eifect may be 
produced by a vigorous application of the pencil. 
Two pencils will be required, one moderately soft, 
the other as black as possible ; the first is marked 
with one B, and the second with two : but unfor- 
tunately the further a drawing is carried in this 
way, the more it is liable to injury. I will, 
therefore, point out the best mode of securing it. 
The following I have found to succeed completely. 
In the first place, a deep vessel, sufficiently large to 
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admit of the drawing, should be filled with water, 
and the drawing should then be introduced (edge- 
ways), and as near to the side of the vessel as 
possible, and carried below the surface of the 
water to the opposite side, and then withdrawn in a 
perpendicular direction; this will leave all the 
loose dust behind. It should then be immediately 
hung up for a short time to drain ; the size, how" 
ever, in a fluid state to fix it should be at hand, 
and the drawing, quite damp, passed through it. 
A flat dish for this purpose will be the best. If 
the drawing should be very dark, a second, or 
even a third, coat of size may now be passed over 
it with a fiat brush, termed a fiat tin by the 
colourmen. To make the size, boil isinglass, white 
leather, or parchment ; but as there is some little 
trouble attending these, strong ale may be used 
instead of them, and will impart a pleasing tint 
to the paper. Sometimes gum water, or milk, is 
made use of to fix the pencil; but I object to 
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them, as they give the paper a disagreeable greasy 
appearance. But whatever is applied, still the 
preparatory process must be carefully attended to. 
I will only add, that the pupil had better not 
devote too much time to making pencil drawings, 
as the brush will produce more effect in much 
less time. This, however, I will treat of in my 
next Letter. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER IV. 



My dear Sir; 

Having concluded my last Letter with 
directions for the use of the pencil, I will now 
endeavour to make the application of the brush, 
with a few simple tints to begin with, as easy as 
possible, as these will not only make the practice 
more agreeable, but will also accustom the eye of 
the pupil, in some degree, to the eflTect of colour 
as he proceeds. The colours necessary for this 
purpose will be a good piece of Indian-ink, a cake 
of Indigo, and some liquid bistre, which may be 
easily made by the student if he should happen to 
be where wood or peat is used for fuel : the soot 
of the latter is to be preferred, as it will produce 
the richest brown when boiled for some time in 
water, and will become very transparent if allowed 

c2 
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to remain in a wide-mouthed bottle without a 
cork for a week or two, or until a thick Bcum 
covers the surface, which will finally subside and 
carry down all impurities with it. Still it may 
be used as soon as it is cool when it is necessary 
to mix it with Indian-ink, and as a stronger tint 
will be required occasionally, it may be procured 
by pouring some of the liquid into a small saucer, 
and placing it near a fire till the water evaporates 
and leaves a solid colour behind, which will readily 
wash up without any further preparation. The 
young artist must also provide himself with a few 
sable brushes, and one or two of the largest 
size for broad washes, and likewise a board to 
strain his paper upon, which should be made of 
deal, and clamped at each end to prevent its 
warping. This board will be much lighter than 
one made of mahogany with a frame to confine 
the paper, which is very apt to slip and become 
loose. The paper is to be strained by wetting it 
on the upper side with a flat brush or soft sponge, 
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and allowing it to remain in this state until the 

whole is equally damp: it should then be fixed 

to the board with strong paste. This is to be 

done by pressing the paper to the board with the 

edge of a flat ruler, leaving about half an inch to 

be pasted, the ruler protecting the other portion 

of the paper. To make this operation successful 

it will be necessary to keep the paper damp until 

the pasted part is dry, for should it begip to 

strain before this takes place, the paper will be 

torn away from that part next to the paste. This 

may be prevented by placing a wet cloth in the 

centre until the edges are quite dry. Glue is 

much better than paste for the purpose, as the 

paper may then be allowed to dry without further 

trouble. Having -now described what will be 

necessary for the present purpose (for the pupil 

must be given to understand that these instructions 

do not extend to a coloured drawing), I will 

proceed with directions for their use, and I would 

advise him to go at once to nature and select 
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some familiar subject suited to his first attempt 
with the brushy and after the scene is carefully, 
and in this case lightly drawn with a clean 
outline, the sky will be the first part to wash in, 
which may be done with success if the board is 
elevated to about the slope of a writing desk, and 
the blue (commencing at the top) washed in with 
a very full brush, the larger the better, the tint 
being carried from the left to the right in an 
horizontal direction, continuing the flow of the 
tint with more water in the brush each time, 
which will produce the necessary gradation to 
the horizon. I must add, that success depends 
upon expedition, for should the first wash begin 
to dry, the second will not unite with it, but 
will have a streak across the sky ; or if any part 
is touched upon, when it is in a damp state, it 
will occasion a star-like spot immediately. This 
process is intended for a clear sky, which, when 
the pupil can accomplish, he will soon be able to 
manage any other. When clouds are to be in- 
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troduced they must be left, and a little Indian-ink 
added to the blue will make a tint for their 
shadows, and more blue again to this will answer 
for the extreme distance; and the Indian-ink 
should be gradually increased as the scene ad- 
vances. For the foreground, Indian-ink alone 
must be used at first, and afterwards warmed 
with the bistre, which may be mixed with the 
Indian-ink for the near trees, as it will make a 
very agreeable tint, tending a little to a mellow- 
green. Those parts where the sun produces a 
bright light should be washed with a little pure 
bistre, and the pupil must endeavour to wash in 
the dark parts of objects and shadows upon the 
foreground as near the required strength as pos- 
sible, for a repetition of washes, in this style of 
drawing, will certainly produce heaviness. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER V. 



My dear Sir; 

As the pupil is now introduced to the 
use of the brush, I will endeavour to stimulate 
him to the energetic use of it by treating of colour, 
one of the most delightful, yet difficult parts of 
the art. But before I proceed to the practical 
application of it, I will venture a few brief remarks 
upon the theory of colours, which, although it 
may not te absolutely necessary for him in the 
pursuit of his art, still may lead him to make 
such observations as will not only afford him 
much amusement, but finally tend to the improve- 
ment of his mind. Indeed, without the most 
careful observation of nature, aided by an active 
exertion of the reason, no one can ever become a 

good colourist, for he that depends upon his eye 
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only y^m be continually deceived, and I am in- 
clined to believe, that the generality of persons 
see objects as they know th^m to be, and not as 
they appear to the eye. But the tyro, by a con- 
stant endeavour to trace the cause that occasions 
so great a change in the appearance and colour of 
objects, during the progress of the sun from the 
east to his final setting in the west, and by 
observing how certain colours are afiected by the 
opposition of those of a diflTerent hue, and the 
beautiful gradations occasioned by the intervening 
and varying atmosphere, may at last, by adding 
practice to his remarks, acquire so true a feeling 
for colour as to be able to rely upon his eye with 
confidence. As this, however, is a subject that 
will be resumed occasionally, it will not be neces- 
sary to pursue it any further at present. That 
colour is only a modification of light, reflected 
from various substances, has been satisfactorily 
proved by the experiments of Sir Isaac Newton ; 
and that there are but three primitive colours, 
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blue, red, and yellow, there can be no doubt, as 
the endless variety of tints so perceptible through- 
out nature are composed of these, either indi- 
vidually or combined. What tends to corro- 
borate this is, that witli them the colour of all 
objects, however varied, may be imitated, and 
even a more intense black than Indian-ink can be 
made by a skilful mixture of the three, notwith- 
standing two of them are of the brighest hue. 
Black, however, is considered by philosophers to 
be produced by the privation of light. This is 
true when it is produced by a total absence of 
light, but will not hold good in regard to a black 
object (cloth for example), as shadows may be 
cast upon it which could not be effected were it 
to absorb the whole of the light. The next thing 
to be considered is, how so great a variety of tints 
in natural objects is produced. The true cause, 
perhaps, like many other secret workings of 
nature, will ever remain a mystery; still the 
mind of man is prone to speculate, and I will 
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(though with diffidence) submit a few remarks to 
the consideration of those more competent to 
pursue the inquiry. In the first place I will 
observe, that notwithstanding the surfaces of many 
objects appear perfectly smooth to the unassisted 
6ye, yet when seen through a powerful lens they 
are found to be more or less rugged; and we 
know that the most highly polished surface, when 
viewed in the microscope, is ftill of inequalities 
and roughnesses. This inclines me to imagine 
that the various tints presented to the eye may 
proceed from the different texture of objects, 
which separates and refracts the rays of light. 
«For example, may not the surface of a flower be 
such as to return the red ray only, and absorb the 
blue and yellow ; and the leaf, on the contrary, by 
reflecting the blue and yellow united, give the 
idea of green ; the purple, by the blue and red ; 
the orange, by the red and yellow ; and the white, 
by a complete union of the three ; and so on to an 
unlimited variety of tints. Objects are also much 
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influenced by the colour of the light thrown upoti 
them. The side of a white building, for instance^ 
if illumined by the sun, will be tinged with yellow, 
and as that luminary approaches the horizon will 
appear of a golden hue, and the shadow side (if a 
deep blue sky should prevail) will tend very much 
to the bluish gray. The eye is also curiously 
affected by the primitive colours when viewed 
singly, for if it is directed for some time to a 
vivid red, and then returned immediately to any 
white or light gray object, each will appear of a 
greenish hue. The following simple experiments 
will, however, more fully exemplify this. Procure 
three large white cards and paint a spot, the size 
of a wafer, in the centre of each of them; the 
first with the brightest lake or red-lead, the second 
with pure gamboge or chrome, and the third with 
Cobalt blue; and if the eye is steadily directed 
for a considerable time to the first, the paper that 
surrounds the spot will appear of a greenish tint, 
the second will produce a blue, tending a little to 
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the violet, and the third a yellow, inclining to the 
orange; and it is very remarkable that the tint 
which surrounds each spot is composed of two 
colours, which, with the spot itself, complete the 
three primitive ones. I will now conclude with 
advising the student to embrace every opportunity 
of studying the works of some painter, the most 
eminent for good colouring; and if he can have 
access to those of Claude, they will be the best 
(at least of the old masters) at first, as they are 
not only beautifully clear and chaste, but retain 
more of their original purity of colour than many 
others. I have thought it better to advise him 
to refer to one master only for the present, in 
order to prevent the confusion that would arise in 
his mind as to which style he should follow. In a 
future Letter I will point out the various styles of 
the difierent masters. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER VI. 



My dear Sir; 

As I intend in this Letter to point out 
the best method of using water colours, perhaps it 
will be well, before I proceed, to give a brief 
account of the progress that the art of water 
colour painting has made during the last thirty 
or forty years. The pupil will then perceive the 
great advantage he will derive from commencing 
with all the improvements of the present very 
advanced state of the art. Drawings during a 
long previous period were made simply with 
Indian-ink. After the outline, in some instances, 
had been carefully marked out with a pen, they 
were then slightly tinted with a few colours, and 
these were called washed or stained drawings. 
Smith, however (called Warwick Smith), who was 
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patronised by the late Earl of Warwick, and sent 
by him to Italy to study, and also to make draw- 
ings for him, greatly improved upon this meagre 
style of colouring by first forwarding his subjects 
with a gray tint composed with blue, red, and 
yellow, so far as to produce the general effect, 
having previously subdued the white paper, from 
the horizon downwards, with a slight wash of the 
same tint. His drawings thus prepared, he pro- 
ceeded to colour them with a degree of force that 
had never been attempted before, in a chaste 
style, as he possessed an excellent eye, and a 
strong feeling for the true and sober hues of 
nature. Turner, at a subsequent period, made 
some beautiful small drawings for the late 
Dr. Monro, nearly, I believe, in the same way; 
but he soon afterwards commenced with pure 
colours upon the principle of painting, when the 
great superiority of his drawings, both for richness 
of colour, depth of tone, and artist-like treatment, 
soon became apparent Girtin also, contemporary 
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with Turner, made some very fine drawings upon 
Dutch cartridge paper, which were coloured and 
finished from nature with a powerful feeling for 
breadth of effect, harmony of colour, and great 
force ; but unfortunately for the arts he died at a 
premature age. This led the way to the great 
improvements made in water colour painting of 
late years, and since the establishment of the 
Water Colour Society, now in the thirty-first year 
of its existence, this style, which I trust is still 
progressively improving, has been, with some 
exceptions, adopted, and may now very justly 
lay claim to the title of painting. It is in 
this mode of applying the colours that I will 
endeavour to instruct the pupil, after stating the 
colours necessary for him to procure, which are 
as follows: — yellow ochre; raw sienna; burnt 
ditto ; light red ; Indian red ; pink and brown 
madder; Vandyke brown; brown pink; gam- 
boge in a lump, as it requires no preparation; 
Indigo and Cobalt blue. These may be had at 
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Ackermann's, 96, Strand, or 191, Regent Street, 
and at Newman's, Soho Square, prepared in the 
best way, either in cakes, or in tin boxes of 
various sizes, who also supply paper and every 
thing that may be required for drawing. 

I am, &c. 



/^ 



LETTER VIL 



My dear Sir; 

Upon the supposition that the pupil has 
obtained, agreeably to the instructions contained in 
my last Letter, the necessary materials for com- 
mencing a coloured drawing, I will in this endea- 
vour to convey to him such information as will, 
I trust, make the application of them easy, com- 
pared with the difficulties he would otherwise 
have to encounter. In the first place his paper 
must be well strained, and if two sheets are pasted 
and joined together they will afford a greater 
probability of success in the difficult process of 
painting a sky, for then they will remain per- 
fectly flat when wetted, which will upon some 
occasions be necessary ; whereas a single sheet in 
this state will rise in waves, and not only impede 
his progress, but will also increase the difficulty 
so much as to make it almost impossible for a 
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beginner to succeed. The manner of straining 
a single paper has been already described in 
Letter IV; it therefore only remains for me to 
point out the method of pasting two sheets toge- 
ther, in order that the practitioner may not be at 
a loss for any thing he may require to enable* him 
to proceed with facility, and which he can accom- 
plish, with but little trouble, by wetting with a 
sponge the side of each paper to be pasted until 
it becomes tolerably flat, and then the paste, 
which ought to be rather thin, well boiled, and 
recently made, should be passed with a hog's hair 
brush evenly over the damp side of each, and the 
sides thus pasted, fitted correctly together, and 
then pressed from the centre to the extremities, 
either vrith a soft linen cloth or silk handkerchief, 
by which means all the air contained between 
them will be driven out*. This should be re- 

* It will be necessary to avoid the wrong surface, which is 
usually distinguished by holding it in an horizontal position 
against the light, when any defects will be apparent. 

d2 
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peated first on one side, and then on the other, 
turning the paper occasionally until all the bubbles 
disappear and they become as one sheet, when 
it will be necessary to fasten it immediately to 
the board with glue as already directed. When 
the paper is perfectly dry, the pupil may proceed 
by making a clear but delicate outline of his 
subject with a pencil, and afterwards repeat it 
with a light gray tint by means of a small brush. 
Cobalt, mixed with a little Indian Red, ynll make 
the tint for the extreme distance, which must be 
but faintly marked, and if on one side of the 
pencil lines these will afterwards be more easily 
effaced, otherwise the gum in the colours will be 
apt to fix the pencil lines. Light Red, or Brown 
Madder, may be substituted for the Indian Red in 
the nearer parts. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER VIII. 



My dear Sir; 

The intention of the second outline 
marked with gray, is that the first pencil outline 
may be rubbed out, otherwise it will mix with 
the colours and destroy their purity. The gray 
outline, however, being but faintly marked will 
disappear as the drawing proceeds, or it may be 
Softened or washed out, if necessary, with a brush. 
The subject being now prepared to receive the 
colour, the sky will be the first part to consider, 
as the general tone of the picture ought to be 
regulated by it. But here I must pause to observe, 
that it will be a complete waste of time for the 
artist to begin before he has formed some scheme, 
of which he has a clear perception, for the general 
treatment of his subject, and with which all the 
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parts must combine to produce that beautiful 
harmony we so much admire in nature; for he 
who depends upon his mechanical skill in th^ 
representation of individual objects, and relies too 
much upon what he imagines to be the nice finish- 
ing of parts, without considering them chiefly as a 
means to enable him to produce a whole, will 
never be able to complete such a picture as 
the eye of taste can contemplate with satis- 
faction. Having felt that these few preliminary- 
hints were necessary to induce the pupil to reflect 
before he entered upon so difficult a task as that 
of making a picture, I will resume the subject of 
colouring, and suppose that the student has chosen, 
for his first essay, the warm efiect of a fine after- 
noon sky, and that he feels he retains the strong 
impression that nature has often made upon his 
mind when contemplating so calm and beautiful 
an appearance. Should he be so fortunate as 
to reside where he can refer to nature occa- 
sionally as he proceeds, he will then have the true 
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source of improvement before him. The warm 

colours for the sky will be Yellow Ochre, Burnt 

Sienna, Light Red, and Pink Madder. The three 

first will be greatly improved if they are rubbed 

in little saucers, and then diluted with water and 

allowed to remain in that liquid state undisturbed, 

when the upper part will shortly become very 

transparent and well suited to produce the mellow 

glow of the afternoon. But before the pupil dips 

his brush into them, he should reverse his drawing 

(which I hope will be upon an easel) to very near 

a perpendicular position, and then, with a clean 

flat brush, wet the part intended for the sky all 

over, and when it is in a damp state, the Yellow 

Ochre, taken with the same brush from the upper 

part, should be washed from below the horizon, 

and lightened gradually over that part where the 

blue will appear. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER IX. 



My dear Sir; 

The wash of yellow, described at the 
conclusion of my last Letter, should be repeated 
until the desired warmth is produced, for if put 
on too strong at the first it will appear dull 
and heavy when dry* As for the exact degree of 
warmth, no directions can be given, as it must 
depend upon the taste and feeling of the artist 
and the situation of the sun, as the glow will 
gradually increase as he approaches the horizon. 
When the yellow is dry (as each colour ought to 
be before the next is applied), a thin wash of Burnt 
Sienna may be carried over the whole of the sky, 
and afterwards a tint of Pink Madder from the 
upper part to the horizon, and as far below it as 
the yellow extends. Before the blue is applied 
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the paper must be wetted with the flat brush as at 
first, and when it is in a damp state, Cobalt with 
the addition of a little Pink Madder will make the 
tint. The drawing when dry must be returned to 
its right position and nearly horizontal, when the 
blue should be washed from the upper part of the 
sky, and lightiened gradually as it approaches the 
horizon. Care must be taken not to make the 
tone of the warm part too red, but rather of the 
yellow or golden hue, which is by far the most 
agreeable ; and to give it a more brilliant appear- 
ance, a wash of Indian Yellow may be finally 
passed over it. In this method the light clouds 
are not left or formed by the blue, but are pro- 
duced after it is dry by various means. One 
method is to trace the forms of the light clouds 
with a brush and plain water, and then to press 
them gently for a moment with a soft linen rag to 
take up the superfluous water; and, having a 
piece of stale bread at hand, rub ofi* the blue witK 
it immediately, or it will beconae too dry to be 
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removed. If this should happen, the same course 
must be persevered in till the clouds appear 
sufficiently distinct. The clouds may also be 
rubbed off, when damp, with the rag only, or 
with India-rubber. The paper will, however, 
appear rough and the forms confused unless this 
is done with dexterity, which consists in rubbing 
gently at first, and increasing the force gradually 
until the paper becomes perfectly white, and the 
forms clearly defined. When it is desirable to 
have a blue or gray sky, with only a few light 
clouds, they may be painted, before the blue is 
put on, with pipe-clay dissolved in water; and, 
when dry, if the blue is carefully washed and 
carried partly over the pipe-clay, it will not dis- 
turb it, and it can afterwards be entirely removed 
with the crumb of stale bread. In my own prac- 
tice, I either form the clouds with the blue, or 
wash them out after it is dry with a brush, which 
I will describe in my next Letter. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER X. 



My dear Sir; 

The yellow sable, when the soft point 
has been worn off by frequent use, will answer 
very well for washing out the clouds. Should the 
drawing, however, be of a large size, a hog's hair 
brush, reduced to a point by a long application to 
oil painting, will answer the purpose better : but 
as a brush of this kind is seldom met with, except 
in the hands of an oil painter, one may be ground 
to this form upon a rough stone with water, and 
if skilfully managed will produce effectually the 
appearance of light floating clouds. As these 
differ in hue each succeeding afternoon according 
to the state of the atmosphere, the following 
colours, if judiciously mixed, will produce every 
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modification of tint that may be required. Such 
parts of the clouds as oppose the sun's light must 
be tinged with Yellow Ochre, and graduated with 
Light Red, or Burnt Sienna, towards the part; and 
the clouds above them, darker than the blue, will 
require Cobalt and Indian Red, or Brown Mad- 
der, for the purplish tint usually seen at this time. 
The exact tint will depend upon the colour the 
artist wishes to represent, which must be regulated 
by a strict observation of nature. I need only 
add, that there will be no necessity for taking off 
the blue for the darker clouds, as they will have 
a better effect when touched upon it. It will no 
doubt happen at the first, and indeed in many 
future attempts, that after the artist has taken 
every possible means to insure success the sky 
will appear in streaks and spotty. When this 
occurs, the drawing should be reversed, and the 
sky washed with a clean flat brush and pure 
water, from the horizon and entirely over the 
blue, and continued until the streaks or spots 
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disappear: and should this operation weaken the 
colour, it must be renewed. I feel it necessary 
to advise the artist not to use a sponge, as it will 
produce a woolly appearance, whereas the brush 
will give great purity and clearness to the sky. 
The artist, having accomplished the sky, will now 
proceed with the distance, and if it is very exten- 
sive, and terminating with remote mountains, the 
colour for them will be made by mixing a little 
Pink Madder with Cobalt, which will produce a 
delicate air tint when passed over the warm tone 
of the sky; and as the next gradation will tend 
rather more to the gray, Indian or Light Red 
should be preferred to the Pink Madder. The 
parts or objects that advance towards the middle 
distance will make it necessary to increase the 
strength of the gray by the union of Brown Madder 
and Cobalt, and if these colours should produce 
too great a tendency to a purple hue, the addition 
of a small proportion of Yellow will correct it. 
I will in my next Letter describe that part o? 
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the distance, and the mode of representing it, 
where the soft and mellow hues, influenced by the 
glow of the afternoon sun, spread a charm over 
the scene, while tender tints begin to steal upon 
the eye, and warmth and universal harmony 
prevail. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER XL 



My dear Sir; 

To represent a distant and richly culti- 
vated country, viewed from an eminence, where a 
gentle variety of mellow tints blend imperceptibly 
together, it will be necessary to have the follow- 
ing colours prepared separately upon the palette: 
Yellow Ochre, with the addition of a little Indian 
Red ; Indian Red alone; Cobalt, mixed with Yellow 
Ochre, to produce a soft and distant green ; and 
Cobalt, with Indian Red, for a purplish gray. 
These colours being thus prepared, a thin wash of 
the first should be applied from where an indica- 
tion of colour first appears, including the whole 
of the middle distance; and, when in a damp 
state, the other tints may be touched upon it, as 



I 
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they will then mingle together in a slight degree 
and produce a pleasing variety of undetermined 
tints. This process, however, requires expedition, 
or the first wash will become too dry to enable the 
practitioner to effect his purpose. He should also 
avoid mixing the colours with the brush, as the 
damp state of the paper, in this instance, will in- 
duce them to unite and harmonize together without 
destroying the tints; and when these tints are 
dry they will probably suggest the idea of corn 
fields, ploughed land, and meadows, of which an 
ingenious artist will readily avail himself and 
mark out the details with the gray described in 
my last Letter. The strength of the colour must 
be gradually increased as the scene advances, 
bearing in mind at the same time that they are 
seen through the medium of a warm atmosphere, 
which will make it necessary to exclude all crude 
and positive colours that may interfere with the 
general warmth and harmony of the efiect. Of 
these the green tints, unless judiciously intro- 
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duced, will probably be the most injurious ; par- 
ticularly such as partake too much of the bluish 
cast, and when this occurs, a slight wash of Indian 
Yellow with a little Pink Madder will restore 
them to a more agreeable tone. 

I am, &Cr 



LETTER XII. 



My dear Sir; 

Having terminated my last Letter with 
instructions for colouring the middle distance, I 
will in this endeavour to convey some further 
information with respect to such objects as gra- 
dually approach the foreground. If wood should 
form a part of the composition, and in advance on 
the middle distance, it will require a slight in- 
crease of colour in consequence of its nearer 
situation, and some decrease of atmospheric in- 
fluence. To produce this. Raw T. Sienna with a 
small proportion of Indigo, and nearly as much 
of Burnt T. Sienna as will sustain th6 mellow 
tone that ought to peiTade the whole scene, will 
be sufficient for the purpose, and should be carried 
over the whole of the wood ; and when it is dry. 
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Indigo and Burnt T. Sienna will make a tint 
for those parts which are in shade, and for mark- 
ing the details. As the trees immediately upon 
the foreground will make the application of a 
strong and positive colour necessary, Gamboge 
must be substituted for the Raw T. Sienna; but 
should this, with the Indigo, produce too cold a 
green for the glow which would be diffused over 
the whole by the afternoon sun, the addition of a 
just proportion of Burnt T. Sienna will restore it 
to the proper tint; or if a wash of Burnt T. 
Sienna with Gramboge be passed over the green, 
when it is dry, it will answer nearly the same 
purpose. Indigo, judiciously added to these 
colours, will form a tint for the darker sides of 
the trees ; Vandyke Brown, in lieu of the Burnt 
T. Sienna, will make a strong and rich colour 
for the dark recesses or hollows within the boughs ; 
and a few forms, or smart lights, may be pro- 
duced, when it is desirable to have them, by 
touching those parts with plain water, and then 

e2 
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with a rag wiping it off, as described in a former 
Letter: and if these lights are glazed with a 
suitable coloiu*, they will have a very transparent 
effect. The colours for the stems will depend 
upon the kind of trees selected for representation. 
Those of the birch, for example, are particularly 
picturesque, from the variety of tints which they 
exhibit, partaking chiefly of the purplish gray, 
diversified occasionally with light and silvery 
tones, which when opposed by the velvet-like moss 
that usually grows upon them, and frequently in 
large masses, produce a striking and beautiful 
effect. To imitate this stem, it will be necessary 
to prepare the following colours: Cobalt with 
Brown Madder and a little Vandyke Brown. 
These will make the purplish gray, and with the 
addition of Cobalt, will produce the cooler tints. 
Some parts should, however, be left nearly white. 
Plain water should be first passed over the stem, 
and when it is in a damp state, the several tints 
may be touched upon it, when they will blend 
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Very agreeably together without the aid of the 
brush. The shadow side can afterwards be added, 
and such parts as require to be strengthened, with 
a tint composed of Indigo, Brown Madder, and a 
small proportion of Vandyke Brown ; and the deli- 
cate horizontal markings may be effected with the 
same colour lightened. If the general appearance 
of the stem should be too cold, a slight wash of 
Yellow Ochre and Burnt T. Sienna will reduce 
it to a more mellow tone. The colours for the 
moss will be either Vandyke Brown and Gamboge, 
varied occasionally with a little Indigo. The 
stem of the abele poplar, or aspen, is remarkable 
for the elegance of its form and colour, which is 
of a light and rather warm gray, and partially 
crossed with streaks of a still lighter tint, and 
also some dark markings of a purplish brown 
colour; and that part which is nearest to the 
ground, and only a few feet above it, is gray. 
For this stem, a little Brown Madder and Yellow 
Ochre, and a very little Cobalt, will make a good 
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general tint, and the light streaks can be produced 
after it is dry by touching them with water, 
and then rubbing it off with the rag. Various 
gentle gradations to the finishing may be effected 
by the same means. The colour for the dark 
markings will be Indigo, Brown Madder, and 
Vandyke Brown. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER XIII. 



My dear Sir; 

The drooping birch, from the beautiful 
colour of the stem, and the gracefulness of its 
general outline, is exceedingly picturesque, and 
more particularly so when seen pendent over a 
rippling stream, and contrasted with other trees. 
The stem of the birch partakes very much of the 
cream colour, and some portions of it are of a 
delicate white, which with the falling off of the 
bark in some places occasions a pleasing variety 
of soft tints, that are horizontally disposed, and 
also some dark streaks similar to those upon the 
abele poplar. The colours used for the stem 
of the abele will answer equally well for this, if 
applied considerably lighter, and perhaps with the 
omission of the blue, except for the shadow side. 
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The ash also presents a picturesque feature in the 
pastoral scene, both from the character of its 
foliage and the tints displayed upon its stem, 
which are increased and more varied when it 
grows upon banks near a rapid river or in the 
interior of a wood. In these situations its general 
appearance is that of a clear gray, embellished 
occasionally with delicate moss, and always with 
some of a rich green and brown colour ; and the 
colour already described will be sufficient for this, 
if some portion of the Vandyke Brown be omitted. 
The stem, however, of the young ash differs from 
the old in respect to its tint, which is of a greenish 
gray, and will only require Cobalt with a small 
addition of Vandyke Brown or Burnt T. Sienna 
to produce it; and when a greater degree of 
strength is required. Indigo will prove more 
efiectual than the Cobalt. The oak and the elm 
are so frequently met with, that I feel it is unne- 
cessary to enter into any description of them here. 
The stone pine and the Scotch fir, however. 
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deserve some notice, as the deep and solemn tones 
of their foliage, and the warm colour of their 
stems, are so well suited to oppose the sky and 
to throw it back to an extensive distance. These 
trees differ but little from each other in colour ; 
and Indigo, Raw T. Sienna, and Vandyke Brown, 
will make the tint for them, as the Raw T. Sienna 
will not dry with a hard outline: but as this 
colour will be too weak for their completion, they 
should be glazed and finished with a mixture of 
Indigo, Gamboge, and Brown Pink, and the stem 
may be coloured with Burnt T. Sienna, a little 
Yellow Ochre, and a small proportion of Cobalt. 
The tints will of course require to be varied occa- 
sionally, for which purpose Brown Madder, or 
Indian Red, will be very useful. Indigo, with 
Brown Madder, over the first tint, will make the 
proper colour for the shadow side. The lower 
part of these stems is generally gray. 

I am, &c. 



^ 



LETTER XIV. 



My dear Sir; 

Having given a few general hints in 
respect to the character and colour of trees, which 
contribute so much to the beauty of landscape 
scenery, it will now be necessary to continue some 
further remarks in regard to those verdant tints 
with which lovely nature is universally clothed ; 
and as the tender and undetermined greens, so 
peculiar to the distant parts of the scene, have 
already been pointed out, I will confine my obser- 
vations for the present to those upon the fore- 
ground, for which the following colours, if mixed 
with taste and judgment, will produce every 
variety of tint that may be required. Indigo, 
Burnt T. Sienna, Brown Pink, Raw T. Sienna, 
Gamboge, and Yellow Ochre occasionally, and 
sometimes Vandyke Brown may be added. It is 
necessary to add, that the green which Indigo and 
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Gamboge alone will make, ought to be sparingly 
used, as it has a cold effect when it is seen to 
predominate, though in the weeds and wild flowers 
that ornament and enrich the foreground it may 
be applied to great advantage, as it will impart a 
degree of freshness and variety that will have a 
very pleasing effect upon the eye, when contrasted 
with the more mellow tints that frequently sur- 
round them. Before I proceed, I feel that it is 
necessary to remark, lest any misconception should 
occur, that the list of colours just described should 
never be mixed wholly and at once together, as 
they would in that case produce a dull and 
opaque appearance; but that some should occa- 
sionally be omitted, and others added, until the 
desired tint is produced. It will, however, be 
perfectly useless to enter into the detail of parti- 
cular tints, of which no clear idea can be conveyed 
in words ; for if I were, for instance, to state that 
blue and yellow, with the addition of a little red 
or brown, would make a mellow green, yet it 
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would be impossible to describe in any terms the 
precise green that might be required, as an end- 
less variety may be produced by the modification 
of these colours ; and this remark will apply in a 
great measure to the various tints that are neces- 
sary to represent a complete landscape. In short, 
all that can be done to aid the beginner in his 
endeavours to become an artist, is to lessen the 
difficulties he will meet with in the pursuit of his 
profession, by pointing out, in as plain and clear a 
manner as possible, the means by which he may 
accomplish his purpose; and this he can only 
effect by great industry, the most assiduous obser- 
vation of nature, and the strictest examination of 
the best works of art. Therefore he must not for 
a moment suppose that any receipt can be given 
for making a picture; for success must depend 
mainly upon his feeling an ardent love for nature 
and for his art, with an irresistible desire to pro- 
ceed on to excellence. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER XV. 



My dear Sir; 

As the directions already given for the 
green tints will^ I trust, be sufficient to enable the 
practitioner to proceed, I will continue my in- 
structions for the mixture of such colours as inay 
be required for earths, rocks, and buildings. 
Earths differ greatly in colour, according to the 
nature of the soil ; for in some places we admire 
the rich and glowing tones of gravel, and in others 
clay and sand of various hues, and also banks of 
earth of the deepest brown, which are sometimes 
diversified with purplish gray tints. When they 
are overhung with luxuriant foliage, the harmo- 
nious contrast of colours produce a very agreeable 
effect, which is heightened by the deep shade 
under the boughs, and their shadows cast upon 
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the bank, which is frequently ornamented with 
wild flowers, fern, and various other plants. And 
it will be well to observe, that a colour tending to 
red or purple, harmonizes very agreeably when 
contrasted with rich green tints. The colours to 
be mixed together for roads, are Yellow Ochre, 
Light Red, and Vandyke Brown; and where a 
cooler tint may be required, a little Cobalt or 
Indigo should be added to them : and every 
variety of tint for roads, in general, can be pro- 
duced with these colours, except in some local 
situations where there is an inclination towards 
a purplish tint, when Indian Red should be sub- 
stituted for the Light Red, and the blue in a slight 
degree increased. For earthy banks of a rich 
brown colour, Vandyke Brown, Burnt T. Sienna, 
Gamboge, or Raw T. Sienna, will answer the 
purpose ; but if a richer tint should be required. 
Brown Pink must be used instead of Vandyke 
Brown ; and for rocks, which vary in colour, from 
a reddish tint, to one more brown, or to a purplish 
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hue, and those that are gray, a just proportion of 
the following colours will produce every gradation 
of tint that may be met with. Brown Madder, 
Light Red, Vandyke Brown, Cobalt, and Indigo^ 
and the different tints that the union of these 
colours will effect, may be glazed occasionally with 
any transparent tints that may be required for 
their completion. The chief use of the Indigo is 
to make a stronger colour for those parts in the 
shade, and also for the dark effects produced by 
the cracks and hollows between the stones. The 
colour of architectural buildings depends chiefly 
upoa the kind of materials with which they have 
been constructed, whether of stone of various hues 
or of marble of different kinds, which after being 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere for ages, 
have acquired an intensity of colour, producing a 
splendid effect when illumined by the rays of the 
sun, as may be seen on some of the ancient temples 
of sienna marble. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER XVI. 



My dear Sir; 

To represent the general, colour of such 
buildings as I described at the conclusion of my 
last Letter, it will be necessary in the first place 
to pass a tint of Yellow Ochre and Burnt T. Sienna 
over them, as by this process, including those 
portions that will finally appear within the shade, 
a greater degree of harmony will be produced 
between the illuminated parts of the buildings or 
building, and the shadows cast upon them, than 
can be obtained if the white paper only is reserved 
for painting the shadows upon ; for shadows being 
transparent, the local colours of objects are seen 
through them, which* ought to be clearly repre- 
sented in a picture. It will sometimes have a 
good effect, if when the first wash of colour is in 
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a damp state, a few tints are touched upon it in 
imitation of the gentle variety of tones perceptible 
upon the walls of old buildings ; but this should 
be done speedily, and with rather a dry brush, 
otherwise the colour so put on will run into spots. 
In respect to particular tints, and what is termed 
finishing, but little can be said, because words are 

* 

quite inadequate for the purpose. This must, 
therefore, be left to the taste and feeling of the 
practitioner. It will, however, be well to advise 
him not to attempt too much finishing of parts at 
first, as many persons from mistaken notions of 
the art will persuade him to do, for such advice, 
in this case, must always be too vague to be of 
any practical use whatever: on the contrary, if 
the artist should have formed in his mind some 
general scheme for the treatment of his subject, it 
will only tend to confuse his ideas, and to draw 
his attention to the mechanical part of his art, 
which unless it be managed with great skill, and 
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applied with judgment, will be sure to interfere, 
and probably mar that which is of the first im- 
portance, the repose and general effect of his 
picture. If a young man should be so fortunate 
as to have a clear conception of what is excellent 
in art, he will not attempt high finishing at first ; 
for he will be too eager to embody his ideas in a 
general way, and the power to describe the details 
with sufficient accuracy will be obtained imper- 
ceptibly as he proceeds, for if the mind be well 
stored with ideas the hand will not fail to be 
obedient to the will. The mischief, from con- 
tinually urging a young artist to finish, is that 
he is at last induced to believe that finishing is 
the main thing to be acquired ; and his attention 
is therefore too much occupied with this minor 
part of his art to be able to attend to the whole, 
or the general effect of his design^; and the result 
is, that every individual part of his picture be- 
comes so obtrusive, that confusion takes place of 
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repose, and the eye of the spectator is fatigued 
and perplexed from not perceiving any spot to 
rest upon. When this occurs, I will not hesitate 
to affirm that the picture is in every respect 
unfinished, however well the details may be exe- 
cuted. I am fully aware that these remarks will 
naturally cause the question to be asked, as to 
what constitutes high finishing, when it can be 
applied with advantage, and when and where it 
is injurious. In order to answer this question, 
it will be necessary to point out the different sub- 
jects that artists have selected for representation, 
according to the various views of the art that 
have actuated each of them to prosecute the sub- 
jects of his particular choice; and to elucidate this, 
I will endeavour to show, that what will constitute 
the great excellence of elevated art would but ill 
accord with that which is merely imitative. In 
the superior or classical treatment of landscape, 
whether grandeur of effect, poetical feeling, or the 

f2 
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sentiment of repose, is to interest the better feel- 
ings of our nature, all the component parts of the 
picture must be subdued, or occasionally brought 
into notice so as to aid the general intention of 
the artist; and when this is effectually accom- 
plished, those persons, who possess a well cultivated 
taste for the arts, will be ready to acknowledge 
that the work is complete. I will add, lest the 
young artist for whom these hints are chiefly 
intended should not have a clear perception of 
them, and therefore fall into error, that every part 
of a picture ought to be well defined, and no 
portion of it should upon any consideration be 
neglected; for these are the means with which 
the end is to be obtained. I also wish to impress 
upon his mind, that if either the making out of 
the details is too evident (and this is frequently 
mistaken for finishing), or coarse, or slovenly 
execution, attracts the attention of the spectator 
from the general intention of the painter, the 
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sentiment of the picture will be destroyed: for 
this, which is the practical part of the art, no 
instructions can avail, as it must be regulated by 
the judgment and feeling of the artist. I will in 
my next Letter point out the subjects that really 
require high finishing. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER XVII. 



My dear Sir; 

The objects that chiefly admit of close 
imitation and high finish, either singly or com- 
bined in groups, are flowers, dead game, and 
indeed all those subjects that come under the 
denomination of still life. Flowers that exhibit 
so much elegance of form, brilliancy, and variety 
of colour, are peculiariy suited for imitation, and 
to represent them truly they demand correct 
drawing, great purity of colour, and also a just 
knowledge of the principles of light and shadow. 
Pictures of flowers, and more particularly such as 
are painted with water colours, are generally too 
gaudily coloured, and therefore when they are 
placed in contact with a well toned landscape, 
they injure it very much. Real flowers, on the 
^contrary, do not produce the same ill effect ; for 
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notwithstanding their colours are bright, still the 
tints are so delicately graduated in consequence of 
the great variety and inequality of their surfaces, 
which by producing many gentle reflections of 
light, and numberless soft shades, so modify the 
colours, that when these beautiful objects are 
arranged with taste, they will then have a 
splendid, but by no means a gaudy efiect. It 
appears to me, that the faulty representations of 
flowers consist mainly in painting those parts 
which are in deep shade with a positive colour; 
the shaded part of a blue flower merely with a 
stronger tint of blue ; a red flower with a darker 
red; and so on with every variety of shadow. 
Surely this is a great error, seeing that colour is 
the result of light; and in proportion to the 
decrease of light, colour will be diminished, and 
will finally be nearly lost in the depth of shade. 
In these beautiful subjects which are eminently 
suited to gratify the eye, the chief merit must 
depend upon the correct resemblance of the objects 
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selected for imitation. Landscape, however, or 
general nature, in order to interest those persons 
who possess a well cultivated taste for the arts, 
requires a different mode of treatment; for that 
which constitutes the chief excellence of one class 
of art would prove greatly injurious to that of 
another character. The man of genius, therefore, 
whose mind being congenial with that of the poet, 
introduces some sentiment into his works, which 
elevate them far above the cold and common -place 
representations of landscape, where we trace the 
mechanical skill of the hand only. He never 
imagines, nor does he paint with the intention 
that his picture shall deceive the eye from its 
naturalness, his aim being to interest the mind of 
the spectator through the medium of that organ, 
which he is aware should be agreeably attracted 
by the beauty of the subject, the poetical feeling 
with which it is treated, and the judicious com- 
pletion of every part. 

I am, &c. 



] 



LETTER XVIIL 



My dear Sir; 

Having now given such practical infor- 
mation for the use of water colours, as will, I trust, 
enable the practitioner to pursue so delightful and 
interesting a study with increasing facility, I will 
add a few remarks upon the nature of transpa- 
rency, which is so essentially necessary for the 
production of that beautiful clearness and depth 
of tone which are so perceptible in the dark 
recesses of nature, and in the best works of the 
most eminent painters, and which is by far more 
difficult to effect in water colour than in oil 
painting, as the latter receives considerable aid 
from the lustre that varnish finally imparts to it : 
but when gum is sometimes resorted to, and inju- 
diciously and partially applied to water colour 
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pictures, it has a very ill effect; for the gum 
invariably exhibits a glossy patch that is totally 
out of harmony with the rest of the picture. 
Before, however, I proceed to point out the means 
by which transparency is produced, and the cause 
of opacity, or that dull appearance which we some- 
times perceive in pictures of considerable merit in 
other respects, it will be necessary to remark, that 
shade and shadow are not quite synonymous, as 
many persons suppose, for shade is that degree of 
obscurity which we observe under the far spreading 
and luxuriant boughs of a stately grove, or the 
umbrageous gloom of a thick forest; and when 
objects are seen in these situations, they are said 
to be in the shade ; but when they are so situated 
as to receive the full light of the sun, shadows, 
and their forms clearly defined, will be cast from 
them, and this we term light and shadow. I will 
now endeavour to explain the cause of transpa* 
repcy, which is the result of transmitted light and 
opacity, by the light being reflected from the 
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surface of an object. In order to make this 
clearly understood, it is necessary to observe, that 
if I hold up a piece of stained glass with my back 
to the light that is thrown upon it, I then see the 
colour under a great disadvantage in consequence 
of the light being reflected from its surface which 
produces in some degree a gray tint ; but when I 
reverse my position, and allow the light to be 
transmitted through the glass, I then perceive the 
full splendour of its colour. The effect of reflected 
light is also very apparent upon the dark cakes of 
different colours, which makes it a difficult matter 
to distinguish Indigo, Vandyke Brown, Black, and 
Sepia from each other ; but the moment they are 
rubbed and spread upon a white tile or paper, 
these colours become immediately visible in con- 
sequence of the light being reflected and trans- 
mitted through them from the white surface 
beneath. This effect of light, if duly attended to, 
will lead to the more successful application of 
colours as regards clearness in the shadows; for 
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if the paper is only slightly seen through the 
shadow, colour, richness of tint, and clearness will 
be produced : but when the deep brown colour of 
banks and earths is so often repeated as to produce 
an opaque appearance, the colour should be 
washed off with a brush and plain water until its 
clearness is restored, and then it may be glazed 
with a colour rather brighter than the first tint. 
When a very rich brown is required, the paper 
should be previously coloured with Raw T. Sienna, 
which ought not to be entirely obliterated by the 
colour that will be passed over it. I deem it 
necessary to add, that the practitioner must bear 
in mind, that objects in the light have a solid 
appearance, and those in the shade a transparent 
effect. I will conclude with a few hints upon the 
method of casting shadows, as their true direction 
cannot be drawn unless the student be made 
acquainted with some of the principles that in- 
fluence them. For in the shadow of a figure, or 
indeed any other object upon the foreground, its 
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direction must depend upon the situation of the 
sun, which we will suppose to be to the left hand 
of the figure, whose shadow will be drawn from 
his feet by a line parallel to the horizon, and of 
any length at pleasure: this done, another line 
from the sun must be carried over, and just 
touching the head of the figure, and continued 
until it cuts the first, or ground line, and the 
point of intersection will show the termination of 
the shadow. The same process will answer for 
any other figurie or object throughout the scene. 
There will, however, be no necessity for drawing 
any other lines from the sun to determine the 
length of any other shadow, it being quite su£Eicient 
to make them parallel to that which was drawn at 
first. When the sun is in the picture, and imme- 
diately opposite to the spectator, it will be neces- 
sary to make a dot upon the horizon precisely 
under that luminary, from which a line may be 
drawn to the foot of the figure, and continued for 
its shadow, the length of which will be determined 
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by another line from the sun to the head of the 
figure, and carried on until it cuts the first line, 
showing where the shadow would terminate. When 
the sun is directly behind the spectator, the 
shadows will of course be cast forward. In this 
case a dot must be made upon the horizon as 
before, and another as far below it as the sun is 
above the horizon, at the back of the observer. A 
line should then be drawn from the mark on the 
horizon to the foot of the figure, or of any other 
object, and another from the point below to the 
head of the figure, which by intersecting the 
ground line will give the length of the shadow. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER XIX. 



My dear Sir; 

" Imitate nature" is a frequent though 
often a very vain remark, intended no doubt as 
the best advice that can be given to a young artist, 
but unfortunately proceeding from those persons 
whose ideas of the art are generally very limited. 
That a painter must imitate nature is a truth that 
cannot be denied ; it will however be admitted as 
equally true by persons of a cultivated taste, that 
imitation, which employs the hand and the eye 
only, can never produce a work of art of an 
elevated character ; although I am ready to allow 
that skilful execution, aided by a correct eye, will 
effect pictures of a very pleasing kind, such as 
those little confined scenes painted by Jacob 
Ruysdaal with great truth, but evidently with no 
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higher aim than to present an exact portrait of 
the spot before him. His works, however, afford 
many good examples of the minor class of art; 
yet his colouring is not always agreeable, owing 
to the slaty tone of some of his skies, and the cold 
hues that generally pervade his works. Hobbima 
was a more rigid imitator of little things than 
Ruysdaal. Every brick in a cottage is a portrait, 
and many objects in his pictures, even those at 
some distance from the foreground, appear as if 
seen through a telescope. It therefore seems to 
me that he represented things as he knew them to 
be, and not as they would be visible to the eye in 
certain situations in some degree remote from the 
spectator. This making out of small parts (erro- 
neously termed finishing) interferes sadly with the 
general effect and repose of a picture. I cannot 
jadmit, my dear Sir, that works of this class are 
by any means the result of genius, because the 
mind is not required to supply any thing. They 
are merely copies of local, and frequently mean 
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scenes, where every part whether it be good, bad, 
or indifferent, is faithfully represented. I am 
aware, that by making these remarks I subject 
myself to censure from certain persons who extol 
Hobbima as a man of genius, of which there is no 
sufficient evidence in his works to prove the truth 
of such an assertion. When we compare the works 
of these artists with those of the Italian painters of 
landscape, they appear trifling. Indeed Gaspar 
Poussin was evidently a man of very superior 
genius, who well knew what true art ought to 
effect. He appears to have collected in many 
instances the best portions of nature, and being 
intimately acquainted with the science of compo- 
sition, and possessing a vivid imagination, with a 
powerful talent for invention, he produced pictures 
which appeared to be the most happy possible 
combinations of nature. The forms of his masses 
are bold and often grand, and the component parts 
so judiciously balanced, that the eye of taste will 
always contemplate his compositions with com- 

G 
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plete satisfaction. In many of his small pictures 
his colouring remains pure and true to nature ; 
but in some of his larger works (which were 
painted upon a dark brown ground to enable him 
to proceed with greater facility, as it answered for 
many parts of his picture when thinly painted 
over) unfortunately, in the course of time, this 
ground colour has made its way through, and 
some of his pictures from this circumstance now 
appear very dark, and in some few cases bordering 
upon blackness. 

Salvator Rosa was a man of elevated genius, 
whose mind was well stored with the images of 
wild and rugged nature, and who seemed to de- 
light in unfrequented spots abounding with craggy 
rocks, torrents, and trees torn and shattered by 
tempests. His pictures are very fine and power- 
fully adapted to excite the feelings of the spectator; 
and it appears to me that we may readily trace 
the disposition of either the poet or the painter by 
his works, according to which rule we cannot but 
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imagine that Claude Lorraine was a man of mild 
and amiable temper, both from the delicate manner 
of his execution and the exquisite purity of his 
colour. He seemed to delight in the soft effects of 
the morning, the brilliant clearness of the Italian 
midday, and the golden glow of the afternoon sun, 
all of which he represented with surprising truth. 
Ungenial weather had no charms for him. Not- 
withstanding the surpassing beauty and truth of 
his colouring, it is sometimes weak, and his com- 
positions often tame, and never I think grand, as 
he had neither the feeling nor the science in this 
respect of Poussin, whose works I greatly prefer. 

I am, &c. 
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LETTER XX. 



My dear Sir; 

The young artist may profit greatly by 
frequenting the various exhibitions in town, pro- 
vided he studies the pictures in the proper way to 
benefit by them. In the first place, I advise him 
when he enters a picture gallery not to run up to 
a landscape and examine its details at first, nor to 
pass hastily from one picture to another ; for this 
is not only a careless, but a perfectly useless mode 
of proceeding, arising chiefly from an idle curiosity. 
He should on the contrary, when a picture attracts 
his attention, retire from it to such a distance that 
the eye may conveniently command the whole of 
the subject; and then endeavour to trace the 
intention of the painter in regard to the style of 
the composition, the way in which the subject is 
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treated, and the general tone of colour that pervades 
the whole. In fine, to make every exertion to 
discover that which proceeds from the mind of the 
artist, and then to approach his work, and make a 
vigorous examination of those parts that depend 
upon a skilful and experienced hand. To try and 
try again to find out how the component parts are 
managed so as to contribute to the harmony of 
the whole, and never to quit the picture until he 
has acquired some practical information. I also 
advise him to write upon the spot in as clear a 
manner as he can the result of his observations, 
which will recal at a future time the impression 
the picture made upon him. I feel that it will be 
well for the student not to attempt to study more 
than three or four pictures at one visit, as a multi- 
plicity of objects will be very apt to create con- 
fusion in his mind. He will, however, derive 
great improvement by endeavouring on his return 
home to compose a picture somewhat in the style 
of any one that has struck him as being excellent. 
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This will exercise his imagination, and naturally 
lead the way to invention, without which power 
of the mind we cannot expect any one to arrive 
at gi*eat excellence as a painter. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER XXI. 



My dear Sir; 

The National Gallery is the only public 

exhibition in London ^here the student is allowed 

to copy the works of the old masters, and some 

few that are there of the modem masters. For 

this purpose there are two days, Friday and 

Saturday, set apart for the use of the students, the 

« 

public being excluded on these days. To obtain 

admittance to the gallery on the private days, the 
artist need only apply, by letter, to Mr. Seagar 
for a ticket, which letter may be addressed either 
to his residence in Sloane Street, Chelsea, or it 
may be left for him at the gallery. This exhibition 
affords a most valuable opportunity to the young 
artist to improve himself by the many fine speci- 
mens of art which it contains, and the perfect 
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order that is maintaiued in all the rooms. I must 

also add, that Colonel Thwaites, who presides in 

the gallery, is entitled to the highest praise for 

his polite and kind attention to the students ; and 

the attendants in the different rooms are upon all 

occasions exceedingly obliging. The students are 

perfectly at liberty either to make sketches or 

finish drawings in water colours from any of the 

pictures in the gallery. I must however observe, 

that a hasty, and consequently a careless sketch, 

from a fine picture, is an idle waste of time ; for if 

the practitioner should only intend to make an 

outline, that outline ought to be firmly executed 

and perfectly correct in all its parts, and the same 

care should also be bestowed upon the design 

when the intention is to make it a finished coloured 

drawing. I feel that it is necessary to remind 

the copyist that a very exact imitation of a picture 

may be made, and no essential improvement 

obtained, if the eye and the hand only have been 

employed: for this cannot be deemed study, which 
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consists in an ardent desire, as the artist proceeds, 
to discover the intention of the painter by a close 
examination of his work ; and unless he investi- 
gates his example in this way, by an exertion of 
his reason, his copying is an useless occupation of 
his time. It will also be of great advantage to the 
young student if he can have the advice of a person 
of taste who is well acquainted with the art. I 
am fully aware that many persons with the kindest 
intention are always ready to give advice to a 
young artist, but often with so little judgment as 
only to bewilder him by creating doubts in his 
mind. To be competent to give useful information 
to a practitioner, it is necessiary that a person 
should not only have a long acquaintance with the 
works of the most eminent painters, but that he 
should also have a just conception of that which 
constitutes their chief excellence. It is well known, 
however, that a person who has made it his 
business to examine pictures for a number of years 
may at last be qualified to distinguish the works 
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of the various masters from the peculiar style of 
each of them, and he able, perhaps, to decide upon 
the originality of a picture; and many persons 
can acquire this kind of skill without having any 
knowledge of the real merits of a fine work of art. 
Much might be said upon this subject were it not 
foreign to the intention of these Letters. 

I will conclude this Letter with a few remarks 
upon one or two of Claude's pictures in this gallery. 
Very few persons can form any idea of the minute 
execution bestowed upon the various parts of some 
of his pictures. The large sea-port, however, with 
the embarcation of the Queen of Sheba I am 
prepared to describe, having made an accurate 
copy from it for the Society of Engravers, who 
behaved most liberally to me upon that occasion. 
As the details of this picture, with the surprising 
care with which they are completed, cannot very 
well be discovered in a general view by the 
unassisted eye, I examined through a magnifying 
glass every part of them, when I found that all the 
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stones in the distant tower, which is a striking 
feature in the scene, were carefully marked out, 
and even the mouldings of the ship at anchor, to 
the left, were as carefully painted as if close to the 
eye. The nearer objects I need not describe, as 
their exquisite finish is visible enough. Notwith- 
standing all this making out of small parts, they 
are so subdued to the whole effect, that universal 
harmony and breadth of effect is wonderfully 
preserved, though I cannot but think that much 
valuable time was lost by this evidently tedious 
mode of proceeding, and I can only account for it 
by supposing that Claude was determined to paint 
what he knew to exist, and was aware that when 
his picture would be seen from a proper distance, 
the completion of the details would then be im- 
perceptible. The smaller sea-port, with the em- 
barcatiori of Saint Ursula, I saw when a boy in 
Mr. Locke's house at Norbury Park, where my 
father was then staying. This was the first picture 
by Claude that I had ever seen, and it appeared 
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to me as a window through which the scene 
beyond was visible ; and this picture was at that 
time in the most perfect state of preservation. I 
have often thought it rather odd that in almost all 
the collections of pictures, both public and private, 
throughout this kingdom and on the continent, 
there are scarcely I believe any of them without 
some of the works by this master, and notwith- 
standing the amount must be great indeed, it 
would give much offence to the proprietors to 
doubt their originality. Now although Claude 
Lorraine lived to a great age, eighty-two, he was 
by no means a rapid painter, nor did he begin to 
study his art at an early period of his life. How 
and when these pictures were produced is a pro- 
blem that I will not for the present attempt to 

solve. 

I am, &c. 
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My dear Sir; 

Upon the supposition that the student 
has regularly attended the National Gallery during 
the winter months, and that the season is now 
arrived when he can pursue his studies from 
nature in the country, I will oflfer a few remarks 
upon the mode too frequently practised by young 
artists upon this occasion, by which the benefit 
that ought to result from the study of nature is 
defeated by devoting, in most instances, the whole 
of their time to making hasty pencil outlines, 
many of which are seldom of any use to them at a 
subsequent period ; instead of which it appears to 
me that when a young artist arrives in the country, 
his first care should be to endeavour to acquire a 
knowledge of colour immediately from nature, for 
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which purpose he should select a portion, or per- 
haps the whole, of some picturesque foreground 
for his first essay, and allow ample time for the 
completion of his study. The middle of the day 
may be well employed in making a correct outline 
from some scene of a more extended character. I 
must also strenuously advise the student to avail 
himself of every opportunity to impress upon his 
mind not only the general appearance of nature, 
but also the various changes that take place, both 
as to colour and effect during the different times 
of the day, and the frequent, and sometimes sudden 
vicissitudes of the weather ; and if he should have 
a talent for observation he will by this means be 
more likely, upon his return, to succeed in making 
pictures from his outlines. In order to profit by 
this mode of study, his mind must be perfectly 
free, his portfolio laid aside for the time, and his 
pencil employed only in making memoranda to 
refresh his memory at a future period. I wish it 
to be understood, that I by no means object to the 
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making of outlines for the purpose of collecting 
views, provided suflGlcient time be allowed to colour 
a certain number of them, and unless this is 
persevered in, the artist might almost as well have 
remained at home; for on his return from the 
country with his sketches he will probably be 
quite at a loss as regards colour and effect, and 
therefore finding himself unequal to the task of 
making a picture from them, his only resource is 
to frequent the exhibitions to see what others have 
done, and by stealing a little from one and as 
much as he can from another, and by applying the 
result to his own picture, he makes sad confusion 
of it at last. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER XXIII. 



My dear Sir ; 

In order to direct the attention of the 
young artist to those interesting effects of nature, 
in which she appears to the greatest advantage, I 
will describe the different times of the day, and 
commence with the early morning, or dawn. 

The first indication of the sun's approach to the 
horizon is a deep and glowing tint of red, extended 
along and at some little distance above it, melting 
as it ascends into a rich but sober tone of amber 
colour, succeeded by a tender blush of crimson, 
and terminating with gray, tending in some de- 
gree to blue ; and if the moon should appear, her 
crescent will be to the south-east of the sun's 
situation, below the horizon, with an inclination 
towards the north. Immediately above the horizon. 
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and in contact with the red, will generally be 
seen a continued streak of purplish gray; the 
remote distance opposed to it will appear of a 
deep bluish gray tint; and the middle distance 
will partake more of the sombre gray than of any 
other colour. If trees or buildings are so situated 
upon the near ground as to appear against the 
sky, they will be of an undetermined solemn hue, 
which words are inadequate to describe. Their 
details also will be scarcely visible. 

This brief description of the dawn will, I trust, 
be sufficient to induce the young artist to rise 
early, when, if he has a real love for nature and 
his art, he will be amply rewarded for quitting his 
couch, by the glorious display of colour which the 
sky exhibits at this invigorating time of the morn- 
ing. But when the sun is first seen rising from 
the purple vail that obscured his glory, the 
clouds redden at his approach, and a burst of 
golden light is difiused around, which gilds with 
surpassing lustre every object that is opposed to 

H 
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its influence. The yellow tints so perceptible from 
the glowing light of the morning sun are, I think, 
more intense than those that appear when he is 
near the horizon in the afternoon ; and this pro- 
bably arises from the broad shadows at this time 
being of a bluish gray tint, in consequence of the 
evaporation of the moisture which collects during 
the night : and when this mass of cool colour is 
contrasted with the yellow, each is heightened by 
the apposition. Those persons, however, who have 
not observed with sufficient attention the golden 
ejBTect the sun's light has upon objects at his first 
rising, are too apt to dispute the fidelity of its 
representation when they see objects painted yellow 
which they know to be white. I therefore feel 
that it is necessary to inform such persons^ that 
white is peculiarly suited not only to receive light, 
but its colour also ; and it appears to me that there 
is no such thing as white in an open scene, for 
when the sun's light is cast upon objects of this 
nature, even at midday, they must, though in a 
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slight degree, be tinged with yellow, and when 
the sun is near the horizon this tint will be of a 
golden hue. I need scarcely add, that white in ' 
shade is gray, unless influenced by some other 
colour being reflected upon it. 

I am, kc. 
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LETTER XXIV. 



My dear Sir; 

When the sun has reached a certain 
altitude, the rosy blush of the early morning is 
sometimes succeeded by a tender gray tint, in 
consequence of a slight mist, if the preceding night 
has been humid ; and should this occur, the deli- 
cate and pellucid gray that is in this case diffused 
over the distance will ascend and be thinly spread, 
chiefly upon the lower portion of the sky, and at 
last dissolve in the soft blue above, which generally 
indicates an approaching fine day. When, after 
the weather has been for some time in this state, 
the haze begins gradually to melt away as the sun 
bursts forth, the summits of the mountains by 
degrees steal upon the sight; and their majestic 
forms appear more stupendous in consequence of 
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the misty vail that still partially conceals their 
basis as it rises from the lake. This ejffect is 
exceedingly grand and interesting, as the imagi- 
nation is kept actively alive: but no sooner is 
the mist dispersed, than the sublime is succeeded 
by the beautiful; nature now displays all her 
charms ; the sun's light glistens upon numberless 
objects, and trembles upon the water as the re- 
freshing breeze sweeps softly along its surface. 
At this time, with the sun in the centre of the 
scene, very little colour can be perceived, and 
none that is positive, unless in the near parts or 
immediately upon the foreground. 

I am, &c. 
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My dear Sir; 

At midday, when the atmosphere is per- 
fectly serene and the sky free from clouds, we do 
not perceive that breadth of effect which is so 
agreeable in the morning and afternoon, when the 
sun is nearer the horizon; for the shadows then 
are in large masses producing that pleasing repose 
which adds so much to the charms of a landscape. 
But when the sun at noonday is shining with a 
dazzling brightness, every object casts a short and 
dark shadow; and if the scene consists of many 
small parts, a spotty effect will be the result, which 
the eye cannot contemplate for any length of time 
with satisfaction. To the north at this time the 
tone of the sky is deep, and the vivid blue de- 
scends nearly to the horizon, and all the light 
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objects that the sun shines directly upon appear 
smaller than usual in consequence of Ibeing so 
clearly seen, which deceives the eye as to their 
real distance. As this effect, when viewed in the 
open space and surrounded with the glare of 
sunshine, is not only too powerful to be pleasing, 
but is also injurious to the sight, the spectator 
should retire to the shade of trees, where their far- 
spreading boughs will screen him from the scorch- 
ing heat, and throw a broad shadow before him, 
which will relieve his eye and produce a more 
equal balance of light and shade. I do not feel, 
however, that this appearance of nature is so well 
suited for representation as when we look to a 
point between the north and the south, where 
there is a greater degree of harmony produced in 
consequence of the sun's rays passing between the 
eye of the spectator and the view. The sky is 
also illumined with a warmer tint, which is diffused 
over the landscape. 

I am, &c. 
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My dear Sir; 

The setting sun is acknowledged by the 
generality of tlie admirers of nature to be one of 
the most fascinating of her appearances, and though 
often exceedingly gorgeous, yet it varies greatly 
in regard to colour and brilliancy according to the 
state of the atmosphere: for the sky at this time 
of the afternoon frequently exhibits a tender spread 
of yellow, inclining in a slight degree to red, as it 
approaches the blue ; and blending with it reduces 
that colour to a soft and undetermined tint. The 
distance immediately under the sun partakes in a 
great measure of the colour that glows in the 
lower portion of the sky, and which melts gra- 
dually away on either side into a warm purplish 
gray, that finally terminates in a tint aproaching 
to blue. At times, when the air is perfectly clear. 
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the effect is very different; for then the blue 
above, which is deep and almost pure, descends 
nearer to the sun which is now surrounded with a 
golden hue, and the kindling clouds display a 
variety of splendid tints: those near the hori- 
zon, if massive, are generally of a purplish gray 
colour, and their edges illumined with a brilliant 
tinge of yellow. 

When this effect of the afternoon sun is repre- 
sented, the tone of the picture ought to be such as 
to convey the sensation of general warmth, and 
notwithstanding the source of light at this time is 
yellow, he should be exhibited as perfectly white ; 
for the means of our art are much too limited to 
accomplish both light and colour at the same time ; 
and as light is without doubt the chief object to 
be attained, colour ought to be relinquished as 
being of less importance. The whole landscape 
opposed to, and compared with the sky, separates 
itself from it with great force in consequence of 
the principal parts of the scene, directly opposite 
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to the spectator being in deep shade, the light 
only touching upon the edges of various projecting 
objects, and at the same time producing a rich and 
transparent glow of colour when shining through 
trees of a slender character. 

After the sun has for some time disappeared, 
twilight begins gradually to spread a vail of gray 
over the late glowing scene, which, after a long 
and sultry day in summer, soothes the mind and 
relieves the sight previously fatigued with the 
protracted glare of sunshine. At this time of the 
evening to repose in some sequestered spot, far 
removed ft'om the turmoil of public life, and where 
stillness, with the uncertain appearance of all 
around, admits of full scope for the imagination to 
range with perfect freedom, is to the contemplative 
mind a source of infinite pleasure. The sky, too, 
with its streak of amber light, which glows in the 
west, is often opposed by horizontal and far ex- 
tended clouds of a sombre gray, forming as it were 
a base for others of a more solemn hue, and of 
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shapes so grand and well defined as to have all 
the effect of distant mountains with towns and 
castles upon some of their projecting parts against 
the sky. The moon's mild crescent, with her 
reflection in the stream, adds greatly to the inte- 
rest of the scene. 

I will now conclude this Letter with a few 
remarks upon moonlight, which we so seldom see 
represented with sufficient truth. For when trees 
in full foliage are introduced into the subject, they 
show that the season is summer ; nevertheless we 
frequently perceive that the sky is painted ex- 
ceedingly dark, and sometimes bordering upon 
blackness, making the moon appear as a white spot. 
The night, on the contrary, in the summer is never 
quite dark, and during fine weather it retains the 
appearance of modified blue for a long time ; and 
when the moon is at the full, the general effect 
upon the landscape is the same as in the day time. 
It is the sun's light still, only greatly moderated 
by reflection from the moon. This is what Shaks- 
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peare describes with so much truth and beauty in 
the Merchant of Venice, when Lorenzo remarks, 

'' How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness, and the night. 
Become the touches of sweet harmony." 

There is also another great error that I have 
observed, which consists in representing the land- 
scape as very obscure when the full moon is rising; 
although this can never happen in the evening at 
this season, when the daylight is continued for a 
considerable time after the sun is set ; nor does the 
moon enlighten any object at this time, as her 
light is counteracted by the strong glow in the 
west, which is reflected upon all that is opposed to 
it, and which is more particularly perceptible upon 
buildings and other objects of a light colour. The 
general hue of the scene is also very apparent, and 
the landscape can only be dark and colourless 
when the moon is rising in the winter. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER XXVII. 



My dear Sir; 

I AM induced in the present instance to 
deviate from the general tenor of my preceding 
Letters in order to oflfer some advice to the young 
artist for the preservation of his health after he 
returns from the country, where he has been in 
the habit of taking regular exercise, with the 
additional advantage of breathing, at the same 
time, the pure air perhaps of a mountainous 
situation. By these means he usually attains a 
good stock of health and spirits; but instead of 
taking any step towards securing so valuable a 
state, it too frequently happens that he no sooner 
reaches home, than with an eager desire to make 
finished pictures from his sketches, he immediately 
shuts himself up in the confined air of, probably. 
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a small painting room, the ill effects of which are 
often increased by the injurious practice of sitting, 
and at the same time stooping over his drawing 
on a low table. The consequences that follow this 
pernicious mode of proceeding are, that after some 
time has elapsed he becomes sluggish, and his mind 
less active than before : he is not so to say ill, nor 
does he feel quite well. His spirits also begin to 
lose in some degree their former elasticity, and he 
stares at his drawing for half an hour together as 
if in deep thought, whereas he is merely absent. 
To obviate these ill effects, occasioned by the 
sudden transition from an active to a sedentary 
life, I strongly advise him to rise early, and 
then to take a walk for an hour or more before 
breakfast ; and in this he should persevere every 
morning on his return from his country excursion, 
and repeat his walk again in the evening. This 
practice of taking exercise in the open air daily, 
will enable the artist to bear with less injury to 
his health the unavoidable confinement he must 
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experience in the pursuit of his art. But should 
he delay this salutary custom until he feels his 
health begin to suffer from close study and con- 
finement, it will be necessary in such a case to 
limit his walk to a quarter of an hour for the first 
week, and afterwards gradually extend it as his 
strength increases. Some persons, however, erro- 
neously suppose, that long continued exercise at 
one time, and after protracted confinement in a 
sedentary pursuit, which seldom fails to produce 
nervous debility, will answer the same end as 
moderate exertion daily; when, on the contrary, 
the unusual effort is sure to cause fatigue, and 
then the person who is so effected immediately 
concludes that exercise does not agree with him. 
I feel that it is necessary to add, that the young 
artist should accustom himself from the first to 
pursue his work upon an easel, and in a standing 
position, which will not only enable him to see 
the effect of his picture as he proceeds with it, but 
will also be more conducive to his health than 
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sitting. I will now conclude with observing, that 
a walk, without any farther object in view than 
exercise, will not produce the same good effects as 
when some decided motive is added to engage the 
mind, and to give interest to exertion, therefore 
when the student takes his walk, either in the 
morning or the afternoon, it ought to be with the 
intention of improving himself in his art, which 
almost every situation out of the streets of London 
will afford him the opportunity of doing. If 
he should reside at the west end of the town, he 
may readily avail himself of Hyde Park, the Re- 
gent's Park, or perhaps, with still greater advan- 
tage, of the Edgeware Road, where the canal is 
carried under it. From the bridge, as the country 
lies open to the west, he can study the various 
effects of the sky ; and more particularly in the 
afternoon, when the sun is approaching the horizon: 
and, finally, the grand effect of twilight. If the 
young artist should possess an ardent love and a 
true feeling for the endless beauties of nature, he 
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will observe with the most earnest attention not 
only her general appearances, but also every indi- 
vidual object that is suited to his art; which habit 
of observing all that is presented to his view will 
store his mind with imagery, the only source 
whence invention can proceed ; and without such a 
power of the mind, neither the poet nor the painter 
will ever establish a lasting reputation. 

I am, &c. . 



LETTER XXVIII. 



My dear Sir: 

There are many persons, who suppose 
that the fine arts are of no real utility, and that 
its professors are but an idle sort of people. It 
would, however, be foreign to my present purpose 
to enter upon a description of the great benefit that 
various trades and manufactures receive from the 
arts of design, as it would be merely stating that 
which has been already clearly proved, and what 
every well informed person is acquainted with. I 
will therefore take another view of the subject, in 
order to point out one superior advantage that 
the power of drawing possesses over other arts, 
which consists in its being an universal substitute 
for language. To elucidate this proposition, I 
will suppose a person incapable of reading a de- 
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scription of any particular event, such as a battle 
for example, but who no sooner sees a picture 
that clearly represents such a circumstance, than 
he immediately comprehends what appears to be 
going forward, becomes highly interested with the 
general bustle of the scene, and examines every 
incident with avidity. This is a proof that the art 
can convey information upon any subject that will 
admit of being represented, as evidently to persons 
in a state of ignorance, as to those who are well 
informed. I therefore can conceive, that a tra- 
veller in a country where he could not speak its 
language might, if he were an efficient draughts- 
man, obtain many things that he would have 
occasion for, by an ingenious application of his 
pencil. The Egyptians, as you know, conveyed 
information by means of picture writing, and I 
think that it might still be used upon particular 
occasions with advantage. 

I am, &;c* 
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My dear Sir; 

Having now, I trust, given sufficient 
directions for the use of water colours, I feel it to 
be due to this mode of painting, and to those who 
practice it, to say something respecting its dura- 
bility; and in order to come to a clear under- 
standing of the subject, it will be necessary, in the 
first place, to consider how colour is originally 
produced; and in the next, why it has in some 
cases proved fugitive, and in others perfectly 
durable. Before, however, I proceed, it will be 
necessary to state, that I must consider colour as 
existing in the rays of light, and not in the mate- 
rial so called; and that these rays contain the 
three primitive colours, blue, red, and yellow, only; 
and from which all the various tints in nature 
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proceed, although no one of these pure colours 
can be produced by the admixture of any others. 
This principle being admitted, it follows that the 
surface of any coloured substance must be of such 
a nature as to separate or divide the rays of light 
that fall upon it, by which means colour is imme- 
diately produced; and the peculiar tint will of 
course depend upon the quality of the surface, and 
its durability depend upon the quantity or body 
of the material. Therefore, if that which is termed 
colour be put on thinly, it will probably, in the 
course of time, be so changed by the action of the 
light, or from other causes, as to lose the power of 
returning the coloured rays to the eye ; and then 
it is said that the colour has flown, and the picture 
is faded. This will account for the failure of 
many drawings made in the old way with Indian 
Ink, and sometimes with gray, by the addition of 
Indigo Blue to it, which, when finished, have the 
appearance of a print meagerly tinted : conse- 
quently the scanty means by wlviclv these tints 
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were produced became wasted and the effect of 
colour lost; and from this circumstance many 
persons imagine that water colours are not perma- 
nent. They are, on the contrary, perfectly durable 
when properly applied with a liberal supply of the 
material, and without any previous preparation of 
gray. To prove this position, I am able to state 
that I have many studies which were painted 
immediately from nature with water colours by 
my father more than seventy years ago, and that 
they are now as fresh in colour as if only done 
yesterday. I must also observe, that the Cartoons 
by Raphael have existed for a period exceeding 
three hundred years, although but little care, I 
believe, was taken at one time to preserve them ; 
and these, as it is well known, are water colour 
pictures. Ancient illuminated manuscripts also 
prove the durability of water colours when a 
sufficient body of colour has been applied. I will 
conclude with stating, that there can be no doubt 
as to the stability of those colours which have 
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Stood the test of fire. Yellow Ochre, for example, 
when burnt, becomes what the colourman terms 
Light Red, and partaking then of the nature of 
a tile is equally durable ; and also the T. Sienna 
and others. 

I am. Sec. 



LETTER XXX. 



My dear Sir; 

As water colour painting has made such 
great strides since the establishment of the Society 
of Painters in Water Colours, perhaps it will be 
well in this place to give a brief account of its 
formation, and also the names of the members who 
proposed and matured it, which are as follows : — 
George Barret, Joshua Cristall, John Glover, 
William Havell, Robert Hills, J. Holworthy, 
J. C. Nattes, F. Nicholson, N. Pocock, W. H. Pine, 
S. Rigaud, S. Shelley, J. Varley, C. Varley, 
W. R Wells, W. S. Gilpin. 

Our first exhibition took place in the year 1805, 
at No. 20, Lower Brook Street, Bond Street, with 
the following address to the public. 

" The utility of an exhibition in forwarding the 
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fine arts, arises not only from the advantage of 
public criticism, but also from the opportunity it 
gives to the artist of comparing his own works 
with those of his cotemporaries in the same walk. 
To embrace both these points in their fullest extent 
is the object of the present exhibition ; which, con- 
sisting of water colour pictures only, must from 
that circumstance give to them a better arrange- 
ment, end a fairer ground of appreciation, than 
when mixed with pictures in oiL 

^* Should the lovers of the art, viewing it in this 
light, favour it with their patronage, it will become 
an annual exhibition of pictures in water colours." 

The Society exhibited again the next season in 
the same place, with the following address to the 

public. 

** The very flattering reception, which the exhi^ 
bition of the Society of Painters in Water Colours 
met with last year, encourages them to open this 
their second annual exhibition. 

^^ The Society respectfully announce, that for tbo 
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better accommodation of the public, they have 
engaged the Old Royal Academy Rooms in Pall 
Mall, which will be the place for their next and 
future exhibitions/' 

The Society also exhibited in Bond Street; at 
the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly; and for a long 
period at the Great Room, Spring Gardens ; and 
now at their Gallery, Pall Mall East 

The 30th of November being the Anniversary 
of the Institution of the Society, a full meeting is 
then held for the purpose of electing a President, 
Deputy President, Secretary, Treasurer, Committee, 
and Auditors, who enter upon their respective 
offices on the first day of the following year. 
The Deputy President is elected from the four 
Members of the Committee of Arrangement for 
the time being. 

The Society meet again on the Second Monday 
in February, for the Election of Associate Exhi- 
bitors, each of whom must send three or more of 
his finished drawings, which must be left for one 
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week, previous to the day of Election, in the care 
of the Secretary, On the Second Monday in June 
another General Meeting is held to elect one 
Member from the Associate Exhibitors; and the 
moment he becomes a member, he is entitled to 
an equal share of the Society's Fund, and also to 
the Annual Premium of Thirty Guineas when it 
comes to his turn, which is by rotation: the 
number of Premiums voted after the close of the 
Exhibition is generally from eight to ten. The 
Society, up to the year 1839, have exhibited 
annually for thirty-five years. 

And now, my dear Sir, I have only to add, that 

I am most sincerely yours, 

GEORGE BARRET. 
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CHARLES WOOD, PRINTER, 
PoypiD** Court, fleet Street, LondMi. 
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Ackermann's VermillioD. 

Yellow. 

Green. 

White. 

Antwerp Blue. 
Bistre. 
Blue Black. 
— : — Verditer. 
Brown Ochre. 

Pink. 

Bronze. 

Burnt Italian Earth. 

Burnt Roman Ochre. 

Sienna. 

Umber. 

Chrome Yellow, 1, 2, 3. 
Cologne Earth. 
Crimson Vermillion. 
Dragon's Blood. 
Dutch Pink. 
Egyptian Brown. 
Emerald Green, 1 & 2. 
French Green. 



Full Red, 
Gamboge. 
Green Bice. 

Verditer. 

Hooker's Green, 1, & 2. 

Indigo. 

Indian Red. 

Italian Pink. 

Ivory Black. 

King's Yellow. 

Lac Lake. 

Lamp Black. 

Light Red. 

Mineral Blue. 

Naples Yellow. 

Neutral Tint. 

Olive Green. 

Orange Chrome. 

Payne's Neutral Tint. 

Grey. 

Prussian Blue. 

— Blue, Deep. 

Green. 



Purple. 
Red Ochre. 

Orpiment. 

Raw Sienna. 

Umber. 

Roman Ochre. 
Sap Green. 
Saturnine Red. 
Transparent Yellow 

Ochre. 
Varley's Grey. 

Warm Grey. 

Purple Grey. 

Warm Green. 

Dark Green. 

Orange. 

■■ Neutral Tint. 
Vandyke Brown. 
Venetian Red. 
Yellow Lake. 

Ochre. 

Orpiment. 

York Brown. 



Maopherson's Pbrhanbkt Tints for Miniature Painting, 

11, iOs, and 1/. Is, per Box. 

In Cakes, separate, Shade*Tint, Dark Complexion, Half-Tint, Flesh-Tint, 
Auburn, Yellow, Blue, Deep Blue, Maroon Crimson, Intense Sepia, and Light 

Hair, 2s. each ; Carnation, Ss. 

Maopherson's Opaque Back-Groimd for ditto, ditto, 2s, M, per Bottle. 



Ackbrmann's Colours for Flower Painting, 1/. Is. per Box, 



£• s. d. 

Carmine, in Powder 10 

Ultramarine Saucers ^ 6 

Ditto Powder, yarious prices 
per oz. 

Scarlet_Saucers 10 

Gold Saucers 2 



X* i. dm 

Gold Shells 10 

Silver Saucers 10 

Ditto Shells 6 

Gold, Silver, and Copper 

Bronze, per packet 1«. & 2 



ACKEHMANN & CO.»S SELECT LIST 



Ot DIFFERENT DEGREES OF HARDNESS AND DEPTH OF SHADE. 

H A degree harder than genuine Cumberland Lead^ and used generally 
by Artists for Outlines, Qd, each. 
HH 7\oo degrees harder ^ and used by Architects, 6c?. each. 
HHH Three degrees harder^ and used by Architects, Engineers, Surveyor?^ 
&c« &c., 6c?. each. 
HHHH Four degrees harder, ditto, ditto, Qd, each 
HHHHH Five ditto, ditto, ditto, Qd. each. 

F Fine Pencils for Drawing, used by Artists, Drawing-Masters, and 
Pupils, 6d, each. 
FF Fine Pencils for Drawing, used by Artists, Drawing-Masters, 
and Pupils (double thick in Lead), serve for the deep Shades 
and Finishing Touches, 9d. each. 
B Black, used by ditto, and serve for the deep Shades and Finishing 
Touches, 6d, each. 
BB A deeper Black for Shading and Finishing than B, 6d, each. 
BBB sua Blacker for ditto, Is. each. 
HB Hard and Black for Shading, 6d, each. 
HB Ditto (double thickness of Lead), Is. each. 
EHfi Extra Hard and Black for ditto, 8^. each. 



Ackbrmann's Fine Genuine Cumberland Black-lead Pencils (not prepared) 
have been known for many years as the best Pencils for Sketching and general 
use* They are particularly adapted for Young Students to copy from Litho- 
GRAFHio Studies, 6<?. each. 



CO&OinUBB CBATOV PAVBB8. 

4 Royal ditto 6 3 

6 Imperial ditto 9 



fl 



PcrSht. HOT-PRESSED. Per Qiiif«. 

9* d» £. <• d, 

2 Demy 20 inches by l&J 3 6 

3 Medium 22J ditto 17^ , - 4 

4 Royal 24 ditto 19* 6 

8 Do. extra thick, smooth or rough 12 

6 Super Royal 27* inches by 19^ 8 

6 Imperial 80 ditto 22 10 6 

1 Do. extra thick, smooth or rough 1 1 

6 Elephant 28 inches 23 10 6 , 

9 Columbier 36 ditto 23^ 15 ^ 

9 Atlas 34 ditto 26 15 ] 

1 Double Elephant 40 ditto , 27 1 1 | 

4 Antiquarian 53 ditto 31 5 

8 Imperial Rough Drawing 14 

5 Royal ditto ditto 8 

4 6 EMPEROR, 5 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 11 in 



OP DRAWING MATERIALS. 



&oiraoir BBAvmro boju»8. 

Ssht. 
s, d» 
6 

9 

1 
1 6 

1 9 

2 6 



2 8ht. thick. 

<• d, 

Foolscap per sheet 4 

Demy 6 

Medium 9 

Royal 1 

Super Royal 1 3 

Imperial 1 9 



48ht. 



2 sht. thick. 

Foolscap per sheet 4 

Demy 5 

Medium 7 

Royal ; 8 

Super Royal .-;... 1 

Imperial ...» 1 4 



Ssht. 
5 
8 

10 

1 

1 6 

2 



3 sht. thick. 4 sht. 

Demy per sheet 6 8 

Royal 8 10 

Imperial 12 16 

8WB&nWB CXATOW MOAMDB. 

8 sht. thick. 

Foolscap per sheet 6 

Demy 8 

Royal 1 

Imperial 2 

ZMPSOVaS SOIilB 8XBTCB BOO! 

All 48 Leaves. 16mo. lOmo. 

Imperial White Drawing Paper, solid Block 3 4 6 

Ditto do. half-bound & Pockets do 4 6 6 

Imperial Rough Drawing Paper, solid Block 3 6 5 

Ditto do. half-bound & Pockets do. 5 7 

Imperial Coloured Crayon Paper, solid Block 3 4 

Ditto do. half-bound & Pockets do 4 6 6 

Ditto do. extra ditto Gilt, do — 

Columbier White Drawing Paper, solid Block — 

Ditto do. half-bound and Pockets do — 

Do. with Tin Japanned Box for 12 cols., Svo. — 

Ditto, ditto, ditto for 8 colours, 8vo — 

Ditto, ditto, ditto for 4 colours, lOmo 



6 


6 
6 







d. 

8 



1 



1 
1 
2 



6 
9 
6 



3 3 

4 sht. 
7 

10 

1 

1 4 

2 
2 9 



6 sht. 

5. d, 

1 

1 6 

2 3 
2 6 
8 6 

5 6 

6 sht. 

10 

1 3 

1 7 

2 

3 

4 



CO&OUMBB. 



6 sht. 

9 

1 4 

2 3 

4 sht. 

8 

10 

1 4 

2 6 

8fO. 

5 

7 6 

6 

8 

5 

7 6 
7 6 

6 6 
10 
14 
13 6 



8 sht. 

1 2 
1 8 
3 

6 sht. 

9 

1 3 

1 10 
3 9 

4to. 
10 

16 a 

12 
16 
10 
15 
15 

13 
18 



_ 11 6 — — 



rO POBTVO&ZOS, 

With Tin Frames, Tuck and Pocket, all sizes. 



CAMBIi BAZB PBircXXiS, A.e. A.e. i. 

Best Camel Hair Pencils, assorted sizes each 

Swan Quill ditto 

Long Writers 

Fitch ditto 

Best Sables, sorted sizes 

Pencil Sticks : 



d, 

1 
3 
1 
3 
6 



6 



ACKERMANN & CO.'S SELECT LIST 



BOUITB TOOXA 



No. 1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 












d. 

3 
4 
5 
6 

8 
10 



No. 1, 
4, 



^Inch 

4 ditto 

1 ditto 

1^ ditto 



B&ABBB& CO&OUSS nWB&T 



5. d. 

8 

9 

10 

1 

6, li ditto 1 2 

6, If ditto 1 4 

7, 2 ditto 1 8 

8, 2J ditto 1 10 

9, 3 ditto 2 

OBOUITB, rOA OZ& PAZVTZWO, 

Sixpence each. 



Flake White. 
Nottingham White. 
Patent Yellow. 
Chrome Yellow. 
Naples Yellow. 
Emerald Green. 
Italian Pink. 
Yellow Lake. 
Roman Ochre. 
Yellow Ochre. 
Brown Ochre. 
Indigo. 



Raw Sienna. 
Burnt Sienna. 
Purple Lake. 
Indian Lake. 
Light Red. 
Venetian Red. 
Mummy. 
Indian Red. 
Brown Pink. 
Bone Brown. 
Cologne Earth. 
Vandyke Bro?m. 



Bitumen. 
Raw Umber. 
Burnt Umber. 
Antwerp Blue. 
Prussian Blue. 
Blue Black. 
Ivory Black. 
Sugar Lead. 
Verdigris. 
Terra-Verte. 



s. 



d. 




French Ultramarine and Carmine each 3 

Scarlet^ Cobalt^ Indian Yellow^ Madder Lake, Purple Madder, 

Pink Madder, Brown Madder, and Scarlet Lake i 6 

Crimson Lake, Purple Lake, and Vermillion i o 

Improved White 8 

Asphaltum in pots 6 

Megilp ditto 6 

Gumption ditto 1 

Ultramarine, Carmine, Cobalt, Smalt, and every Colour, of the best quality, 
kept finely ground in Powder, for Oil or Water Painting, or in their crude 
state. 

Oil Japanned Colour Boxes, fitted up complete, from 1/. Is, to lOZ. IO5. 



TOM OZ& 9AXXTXK€h 

THREE DIFFERENT THICKNESSES. 



Inches. 




Inches. 




Inches. Incheg. 


8 by 6 




11 by 9 




17 by 14 24 by 18 


9 6 




12 9 




18 14 24 20 


9 7 




12 — 10 




21 17 30 26 


10—7 




14 — 10 






10—8 




14 12 




Prepared Mahogany Panels 0/ 


11—8 




16 — 12 




same dimensions, or larger. 


PSEPASBB PAPBS ] 


POl 


I 8KSTCBZWO XK OX&S. 






8, 


d. 


<• d» 


Imperial, 


per 


sheet 2 





Half ditto, ditto 1 



OP DRAWING MATERIALS. 



BOO 

Round French Tools, Silk or String- 
bound, No. 1 to 10. 
Flat French Tools, in Tin, No. 1 to 9. 
Round Sables^ in Tin, No. 1 to 6. 
Flat Sables, in Tin, No. 1 to 6. 
Round Badger Tools, No. 1 to 12. 



OZXi PAJEITTZVO, 4US« 

Flat Badger, in Tin, from 1 in. to 5 in. 
Badger Tools, Set in Knots, No. 1 
to 4. 
Varnish Brushes, No. 1 to 6. 
Quilled Tools, No. 1 to 10. 



BOZB8 — ; 



Boxes to contain 8, 12, and 18 Cakes, large or small, d«., 6«., 9«. each. 

Japan Water Bottles, 28., and Ss, 6d. each. 



roB 

per 01. 
s. d. 

Real French Chalk, black I 6 

Ditto Italian ditto 1 6 

Italian White ditto 1 

Composition ditto, ditto 9 

Red ditto 9 

German Black ditto 9 

Charcoal 9 



S, dm 



2 

9 



French Cont6 Chalk, round 

sticks glazed each 

Ditto ditto per dozen 1 

Ditto do. do. square sticks, Nos. 

1, 2, and 3 each H 

Dittoditto per dozen 1 8 

Lithographic Chalk each 8 

Ditto in Pencils 6 

Ditto Ink per cake I 



Coloured Crayon Pencils. Coloured Soft Crayons. 

Coloured Pastilles, for Tinting Drawings, Prints, &c. 

POBTCBATOWS AB1> 8TVMP8 VOB CBAJUK. s, d. 

Brass and Plated 6 inch, Is. each, 5 inch each 9 

Steel, 6 inch 1 

Matt Gold 1 6 

Leather, Paper, and Cork Stumps, for Chalk Drawing 

Leather Stumps with Ivory Handles 2 



Vellum. 

Rough-grained Cartridge for Land- 
scapes. 
French and other Tracing Papers. 
Tissue Paper, White and Tinted. 
Portfolios of all sizes. 
Sketching Boards & Portable Stools. 
Marble and Earthenware Slabs. 
Ivory Palettes. 

Ivory & Earthenware Pencil-Racks. 
EartJienware Palettes. 
Ditto Saucers. 
Ditto ditto in Cabinets. 
Indian Glue. 

Indian Rubber, solid and in bottles. 
Ditto Pencils. 



Etching Ground and Tools. 



T. Squabbs. 
Paballbl Rulbs. 
Casbs of Mathbmatical Instbu- 
MBNTS. Various prices, in Sets. 

Thb Gbaphio Mirbob. For 
sketching from Nature, reducing, &c., 
with accuracy and despatch. The diffi- 
culties known to exist in the Camera 
Lucida are obviated in this instrument, 
as it shows the point of the pencil and 
image of the object equally clear and 
distinct, and is easily adjusted ; price 
in a Mahogany Box, 1/. lU. 6d.'y 
21 2$., and 8/. Ss. 



A oliolce Colleetloii of Brawlngrs in ^ITater Colours* wifli or wiflioiit 
rramesf and BnerUsli and Foreign Prints, <bc. 4ko. 



S SELECT WORKS PUBLISHED BY ACKERMANN & CO. 



W01tB.S. 

PROUT'S SKETCHES IN FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, AND ITALY. 
Contains Twenty-six Views, Lithographed by himself. Imperial Folio, 
handsomely half-bound, Price, Tinted, 4/. 4a, ; Coloured, in Folio, 10/. 10«. 

PROUTS FACSIMILES OF 60 SKETCHES MADE IN FLANDERS 
AND GERMANY, Folio, half-bound. Price 61 69. 

T.S.COOPER'S NEW SERIES OF CATTLE GROUPS. Twenty-six 
Subjects from Nature on Stone, by himself. Imperial Folio, Price, half- 
bound Morocco, 4/. is, ; or highly coloured and mounted in a Folio, 12/. I2s» 

T. S. COOPER'S DESIGNS FOR CATTLE PICTURES, in Thirty-four 
Plates. Jmperial Folio, half-bound. Tinted, 4/. I4a, 6d, 

HAGHE'S PICTURESQUE SKETCHES IN GERMANY, AND BEL- 
GIUM, on Stone, by himself. Price, Imperial Folio, half-bound, 41, 4s, 

HAY'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF CAIRO, on Stone, by Haohb and Bourne. 
Imperial Folio, half-bound, 4L 4s. 

NASH'S ARCHITECTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. In Twenty-five 
Plates. Imperial Folio, half-bound, Tinted, 41. 4s. ; Coloured, in Portfolio, 
10/. 10*. 

NASH'S MANSIONS OF ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME. Ditto, 
ditto, ditto. 

BOYS'S PICTURESQUE ARCHITECTURE IN PARIS, GHENT, 
ANTWERP, AND ROUEN. Printed in Lithography with Oil Colours. 
Beautifully bound in Morocco and Silk, 6/. Qs, ; or mounted in a Folio, 8/. 8«. 

SCENERY OF PORTUGAL AND SPAIN, by G. Vivian, Esq. j on 
Stone by L. Haghb. Thirty-five Views. Imperial Folio, half-bound^ 
Price 41. 4s. 

SPANISH SCENERY, by G. Vivian, Esq. ; on StouB by L. Sagkb. 
Twenty-nine Views. Imperial Folio, uniform with the above, 4t, 4s, 

HARDING'S SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. In Twelve Parts. 
Imperial Folio, iOs, 6d, each Part ; or complete, in 60 Plates, 6/. 68, 

STANFIELD'S SKETCHES ON THE MOSELLE, RHINE, AND 
MEUSE. In Thirty Plates. Imperial Folio, half-bound, Tinted, 41, 48. ; 
Coloured, in Portfolio, 10/. IOs, 

BERING'S SKETCHES ON THE DANUBE, IN HUNGARY, AND 
TRANSYLVANIA. In Twenty-six Plates. Imperial Folio, half-bound. 
Tinted, 4/. 45. ; Coloured, in Portfolio, lOl IOs, 

RICHARDSON'S SKETCHES IN ITALY, SWITZERLAND, AND 
FRANCE. In Twenty-six Plates. Imperial Folio, half-bound. Tinted, 
4/. 4*. J Coloured, in Portfolio, 10/. IO5. 

ROBERTS^S SPANISH SKETCHES. In Twenty-six Plates. Imperial 
Folio, Tinted, 4/. 45. j Coloured, in Portfolio, 10/. IO5. 



SELECT WORKS PUBLISHED BY ACKERMANN & CO. 9 

LEWIS'S CONSTANTINOPLE. In Twenty-six Plates. Imperial Folio, 
Tinted, 41 As. ; Coloured, in Portfolio, 10/. 10«. 

LEWIS'S SPAIN AND THE SPANISH CHARACTER. In Twenty-six 
Plates. Imperial Folio, Tinted, 4/. is. ; Coloured, in Portfolio, 10/. lOf , 

LEWIS'S ALHAIMBRA. In Twenty-six Plates. Imperial Folio, Tinted, 
AL 4s. ; Coloured, in Portfolio, 10/. lOs. 

THE ROYAL LODGES, WINDSOR GREAT PARK. By Royal Command, 
on Stone, by L. Haqhb, after Drawings by S. Zibgler. Price, Folio, 
half-bound, 1/. lis. 6d. ; beautifully coloured, 3/. Qs. 

WINDSOR AND ITS ENVIRONS, Sketched and Lithographed by J. B. 
Pynb. In Fourteen Views. Imperial Folio, half-bound. Price 2/. I2s. 6d. 

FIELDING'S TREATISE ON THE ANCIENT AND MODERN PRAC- 
TICE OF PAINTING IN OIL AND WATER COLOURS, as 
applicable for either Landscape or Portraits, including the Chemical 
Properties and Preparations of Colours, Vehicles, and Varnishes : also on 
Painting in Wax or Encaustic ; on the different degrees of Permanency in 
Colours, and the Composition of Mixed Tints ; to which is added a Descrip* 
tion of the best Methods of Cleaning and Repairing Old Paintings. 
Illustrated with numerous Plates. Octavo, ll. 7s. 

FIELDING'S THEORY OF PAINTING. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Octavo, Price 1/. Qs, 

FIELDING'S SYNOPSIS OF PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. Second 
Edition, enlarged. Octavo, Price 1/. 4s. 

FIELDING'S INDEX OF COLOURS. Octavo, Price 1/. 1*. 

COX'S ART OF PAINTING IN WATER COLOURS, with introductory 
Illustrations to Perspective. Super-royal 4to., half-bound, 1/. 10*. 



WALTON'S NEW SEPIA LANDSCAPE DRAWING-BOOK, for the 
Use of Students practising with the Hair Pencil ; Lithographed in 
Hullmandel's new Stump style, in imitation of Sepia. Three Numbers, 
each containing Four Plates. Price 4s. 6d. per Number. 

HINTS ON LIGHT AND SHADOW COMPOSITION, &c., as applicable 
to Landscape Painting, by Samuel Pbout, Esq., F.S.A., Painter in 
Water Colours in Ordinary to Her Majesty. Twenty Plates, containing 83 
Examples, executed in the Improved Method of Two Tints. Imperial 4to. 
Cloth lettered, 21. 2«. 

PROUT'S INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR BUILDINGS, each Work com- 
plete in Four Numbers. Imperial 4to., price, per Number, each containing 
6 Plates on India paper, 7s. 6d, 

J. D. HARDING'S ELEMENTARY ART; OR, THE USE OF THE 
LEAD PENCIL. Imperial 4to, Cloth lettered. Price 21. 2», 



10 ACKERMANN & CO.'S' NEW DRAWING BOOKS. 

BARNARD'S CONTINENTAL DRAWING-BOOK FOR ADVANCED 
PUPILS, printed in Two Tints. Three Numbers, loiperial 4to., 4 Plates 
each, Qs, per Number. 

SKETCHES OF THE PICTURESQUE CHARACTER OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, from Nature, and on Stone, by G. B. Campion. In Three 
Parts, Four Plates each, Imperial 4to, 6$, plain, or 9«. coloured. 

ELDRIDGE'S FLOWERS. Three Numbers, Four highly coloured Plates 
each. Price 4«. per Number. 

PEGG'S FLOWERS FROM NATURE. In Seven Numbers. Price, each, 
plain^^ l5. 6d., or coloured, 8«. 

LEIGH'S FLOWERS. Seven Numbers. Price each, plain, l8.6d., or 
coloured, 85. 

J. SKINNER PROUT'S DRAWING-BOOK FOR 1839. Six Numbers, 
at U, 6d, each. 

MISCELLANEOUS DRAWING-BOOK, ELEMENTARY AND PRO- 
GRESSIVE, by T»OMAs Fairlawd. In Nine Numbers. Price, 1*. 6J. 
each. 

MORTON'S HEADS, AFTER VARIOUS ARTISTS. Three Numbers. 
Each U. 6d. 

LANDSCAPE DRAWING-BOOK, TREES, AND RUDIMENTS OF 
TREES, by W. Eldkidgb. Each Work complete in Three Numbers. 
Price Is. 6d per Number. 

ELDRIDGE'S NEW LANDSCAPE DRAWING-BOOK FOR 1830. 
Six Numbers. Is. 6d, each. 

COTTAGE AND LANDSCAPE SCENERY; OR, ADVANCED DRAW- 
ING-BOOK, by G. Childs. In Three Numbers. Price 28. per Number. 

CHILD'S SKETCHES FROM NATURE. Nine Parts. Price each Is. 

CAMPION'S GROUPS OF FIGURES, on Stone, by T. Fairland. In 
Six Numbers. Price 1*. 6d. each. 

DRAWING-BOOK OF SHIPPING. By G. F. Bragg. In Twelve Parts. 
Price Is, 6d. each. 

G. NICHOLSON'S DRAWING-BOOK. In Three Numbers. Price 1*. 6d. 
each. 

DITTO ADVANCED. In Three Numbers. Price 2s. each. 

HARLEY'S JUVENILE LANDSCAPE DRAWING-BOOK. Twelve 
Numbers. Price Sd, each. 

ALKEN'S STUDIES OF THE HORSE AND OTHER ANIMALS. Six 

Numbers. Price 2s. 6d. each. 

COOKE'S SHIPPING AND CRAFT, Twelve Numbers. Royal 4to. 
Price 1/. 11*. ; or half-bound, 1/. 16«. 



ACKERMANN & CO. REPOSITORY OF ARTS, STRAND. 11 



TBB &ITBOORAVBZC BBAVTZirO BOOKS VOB TBB TBABS. 

£. 8. d, 

1832. By J. D. Harding, in 6 Nos. at U. 6d. each, or complete, hlf.-bd. 10 6 

1833. By G. Barnard, in 12 Nos. at 1«. 6<^. each ditto 10 

1834. By J. D. Harding, in 6 Nos. at U. 6d. each ditto 10 6 

1836. By J. D. Harding, in 6 No8. at Is. 6d. each ditto 10 6 

1836. By W. Eldridge,in 6 Parts, at 1«.6J. each ditto 10 6 

1837. By J. D. Harding, in 6 Nos. at Ss. each, Imperial 4to. ditto 110 

1838. By J. D. Harding, in 6 Nos. at 38. each, ditto, ditto 110 

1838. By J. D. Harding, in 6 Nos. at U. 6d. each ditto 10 6 

1838. By G. Barnard, in 6 Nos. at U. 6d. each ditto 10 6 

1839. By J. Skinner Prout, in 6 Nos. at la. Sd. each ditto 10 6 

&zTBOoaNa»Bzc stobbs. 

The undermentioned sizes are those usually imported by Ackebmann and Co. ; 
but they beg to observe, although the largest and oldest importers, they 
cannot always engage to be able to supply the exact sizes on demand. 

Inches. Inches. Inches. 

10 by 8 17 by 11 25 by 20 

12 — 10 17 — 13 28 — 20 

13 — 11 18 — 14 32 — 24 

14 — 10 19 — 16 36 — 30 
14—9 20 — 13 36 — 36 
16 — 12 21 — 16 38 — 28 
16 — 13 23 — 18 

LAROBB SIZES MAY BE HAD. 



Lithographic Presses, and every requisite material far the same. 



ZINC PLATES, all Sizes. 



OOU>, ABB VABCT ^RTOOB VBJkMCBS OX* BVBBT 

MADE TO ORDER. 



^^*^*^*^^^^^^^0^0^^^0^0^0^0^ 



Palntlnffs Cleaned and Vamlsliedf 4bo. 
BBAWTB08 XiBBT TO COPT. 

For the accommodation of the Lovers of the Art, and all who are desirous of 
improving themselves in Drawing, Aokerhann and Co. constantly keep 
a very extensive Collection of Drawings, consisting of Figures, Landscapes, 
Flowers, Fruit, &c., suitable for Copying, which are lent out to Subscribers 
on the following Terms : — 

Yearly Subscription . . .Four Guineas. Quarterly Subscription . . . One Guinea. 

Half- Yearly ditto Two Guineas. Weekly ditto 2s. 6d. 

THE MONEY TO BE PAID AT THE TIME OF SUBSCRIBING. 
Subscribers are not to take, at one time, Drawings to a greater amount than their Subscrip- 
tions ; but they may exchange them as often as agreeable, excepting Weekly Subscribers, 
who may take Drawings, not exceeding Two Guineas ; for which a Deposit is to be 
made until the Drawings are returned, which cannot be exchanged. It will be needless 
to recommend care to be taken of the Drawings in their possession, as they can only be 
received back again in a reasonably good state. Such asmay have been creased, received 
oil, ink, or colour spots, or been torn or cut, must be paid for. 

Oil Paintings, if the value is 2ls., at 2s. 6d. per Week — i2s. at Qs,—and so on in 

proportion. 



>* > 



,:/ 



J 



